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The Outline of Wild Animal Life and Woodcraft 


joy the stirring true stories of wild creatu 
and the Great Outdoors. 
THE BELOVED AUTHOR 


Seton is universally beloved because he 
the unusual gift of doing three things at on 


O living man is better qualified to deal 
with this amazingly interesting theme 
than Ernest Thompson Seton. He is 
veritably a wizard of woodcraft and animal lore. 
The style and charm of his writing, the variety 


and drollness of the illustrations from the au- 
thor’s own sketch-book and camera, the rich 
forest-green covers stamped with unique wild- 
animal designs, constitute a set of books that 
will appeal to every lover of the woods and 
wilds. In fact, the demand for these books is 
growing as they become better known; and cus- 
tomers go out of their way to express their 
delight in this unique publishing enterprise. 


he entertains with his drolleries of spe 
and sketch; he diverts with his power to ca 
the romance and drama of outdoor life; 
instructs, for he is internationally known 
a great Naturalist. He is as keen an anal 
of the phenomena of Nature as was Thorea 
and much more human in his estimates of the 
His stories of natural 

history are classics in 


style and thought. 
Here are books that hold the mys- 
terious thrill of the forest—carrying 
you back to vacation-land, where you JFDOES the bear know by instinct that it is 
Sh ea : j wrong for him to steal from his brother 
breathe the pine scented air and hear bear? Is the growl of a dog with a bone really 
the swish of green trees—as you en- a warning to other dogs to respect the com- 
mand, “Thou shalt not covet”? Do you know 


that a pack of timber-wolves has been known to 
punish the wolf-sentinel who repeatedly gave 


Illustrations from the “false witness” about approaching danger? Are 
i. 9 k h the seven great ‘‘Thou-shalt-nots” and the three 
author's own sketch- great ‘‘Thou-shalts’” known and observed by 


squirrels as well as elephants—by bees as well 
book and camera. as birds? a  eutl 
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The Lure of the Frozen Trail 


Are Reindeer to Replace Dogs on the Arctic Tundra? 





the “Spell of the Yukon,” famed 
in song and story, had set its 
seal upon me; marked me as a victim— 
willing and eager, it is true, but no 
less a victim. From the balmy Sep- 
tember day when I came to St. 
Michael—that desolate, wind-swept 
little Isle of the Bering Sea—I would 
gaze longingly across the blue-and- 
gold bay, dotted with its queer craft, 
to the undulating line of the eastern 
horizon where the brown tundra of 
the mainland rose to a broken crest 
of amethyst hills against a sapphire 
sky, and dream of what might lay 
beyond. A veritable wonder-world, 
I was sure; and the “imperious 
mandate of the Wild” rose and 
tugged at the heart of my desire— 
to obey the urge of the wander- 
lust—to follow the Trail! 

To you in the “Big Outside” with 
your railways, your automobiles, 
your launches, your ocean-steamers 
—all at your service three hundred 
sixty-five days of the year—let me 
relate a few of the difficulties that 
beset the traveler “North of Sixty- 
three.” From the time of the going 
out of the ice in May or June, until 
the Frost-King lays his icy finger 
on all the water-ways in early Oc- 
tober, there is no travel or activity 
in the interior; for the tundra, 
thawed out to a depth of several 
feet, is impassable as a highway, 
for man or beast. The little town 
of St. Michael is thoroughly board- 
walked, and few and far-between 
are the by-paths that meander fitfully 
around bogs and sink-holes on the 
treacherous tundra. Roads are un- 
known, as are vehicles—except trucks 


[the is not a bit of doubt that 
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which are used to transport cargoes 
from wharf to ware-house on wooden 
runways. There is one horse on the 
Island; the property of the Alaska- 


a ‘ RT 





Yukon Navigation Company, and used 
by it to haul ice—which constitutes the 
water-supply during the frozen sea- 
son—over a little tramway which con- 


nects the lake with the town. So, it is 
the part of wisdom to long not for the 
silent trails in the wild waste places, 
“in the Good Old Summer Time.” But, 
when the last big steamer, that has 
been lying for days in the roadstead, 
discharging her cargo of winter 
supplies for the inhabitants, weighs 
anchor, and with a lingering fare- 
well of her “siren,” steams majesti- 
cally out of the harbor, round Whale 
Island and out of sight (seven long 
months, mind you, before her reap- 
pearance!)—-when the squat, white 
river-boats chug noisily through the 
canal into the harbor, are unloaded 
and lifted to their winter-quarters 
on the “ways” by the incoming 
tide—or, perhaps, anchored in the 
shallows to “freeze-in”’—then begin 
preparations for a winter‘ of ac- 
tivity of a different nature—the 
independent activity of isolation, 
where a community exists by reason 
of its own home-generated dynamic 


force. Fuel and ice are stored 
under shelter, perishable supplies 
put in “warm”-storage, houses 


freshly banked with earth, double 
or triple windows nailed in—skates, 
skis, snowshoes, guns, traps, put in 
order—parkas, mittens and muk- 
luks made and repaired ready for 
use—sleds and harness overhauled— 
the prospector’s outfit packed—all 
waiting for the “freeze-up” and the 
first snow-fall, which makes “Hitting 
the Trail” possible. 
So contenting myself, perforce, 
with tentative explorations on the 
accessible portions of the Island— 
which consist of the big semi-circular 
sweep of beach with an Eskimo Vil- 
lage huddled at either end, and the 
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buildings of Fort St. Michael and the 
half-deserted old town itself straggling 
irregularly between; the “Russian 
Gardens,” looking forlornly seaward; 
the promontory on the northernmost 
point where the “Wireless” stretches its 
gaunt, naked fingers up into the 
frosty air, to pluck therefrom the won- 
dering rumors of the World;—I, too, 
await the onslaught of the Arctic win- 
ter, which heralds the opening of the 
Trail. For me, the shortening Autumn 
days, crowded with new and interest- 
ing experiences—for St. Michael is 
rich in historical and legendary lore— 
passed rapidly. The first icy blast 
that swept down from the Polar Seas 
was followed by a heavy snowfall, and 
grim Winter’s reign had begun. Every- 
where appeared queer, fur-clad bipeds, 
and everywhere could be heard the soft 
tinkle of bells—the excited barking of 
dozens of “huskies” and “malamutes” 
being harnessed to their places 
in the teams ready to “break 
trail”—the disappointed howls 
of those left behind, tugging 
futilely at their chains—the 
shrill cries of the “musher,” 
and the warning crack of his 
whip. 

Then did the white-velvet 
hills on the eastern horizon— 
sparkling in the sunlight like 
a jeweler’s window strewn 
with rare gems—beckon and 
call with all the allurements 
of the fabled Sirens; but, as 
always when the object de- 
sired is worth while, obstacles 
arose which seemed to effectu- 
ally bar the way to accomplishment. I 
did not own dog-team or sled—the 
emaciated condition of the family ex- 
chequer absolutely prohibited such 
ownership, and I was mortally sure 
that I was incapable of managing 
either or both on the trail, had a com- 
plete outfit been presented me. After 
I had accepted invitations from several 
St. Michaelites to go “mushing” with 
them on little pleasure 
rides, I realized my 
limitations in that re- 
spect. However, I 
pinned my faith to the 
old maxim — “All 
things come to him 
who waits’—and 
forthwith adopted a 
policy of watchful 
waiting. When oppor- 
tunity rang my door- 
bell, I resolved to have 
my hand on the latch 
in ready welcome. * * * 
According to tradition, 
and in due course of 
time, came opportu- 
nity. Not, however, 


pew sense a rival in the field of his en- 
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heralded by the rhythmic patter of 
furry feet in the soft snow, the joyous 
waving of bushy tails, and the lifting 
of pointed sensitive ears, alert to catch 
the crisp command of the “musher’— 
that I had believed to be the one— 
and—only means of “hitting the trail” 
in Alaska. True, it is the generally 


* TRAIL BEAUTIES 


accepted means of travel, and the one 
you hear about, talk about, read about 
—the one that is exploited far and 
wide in all Alaskan tales—and with 
all good reason—for Alaska surely 
owes a lasting debt of gratitude to 
these loyal and trusty followers of the 
Trail, and will continue to increase the 
indebtedness for many years to come. 
The Husky, however, is beginning to 
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ON THE ICE TRAIL THE REINDEER IS A HARD WORKER WHO CAN 


FORAGE FOR HIMSELF 


deavor, and a powerful one, too, in 
that your Uncle Samuel’s own Depart- 
ment of the Interior, through the me 
dium of the Bureau of Agriculture, is 
its sponsor. 

I now have the honor to introduce 
to you the Reindeer!—the sharer of 
trail honors with the Dog, but in other 
fields of usefulness leaving him hope- 
lessly “at the post.” This usefulness 
is summed up concisely in one of the 
stanzas of the “Herder’s Song”: 


“Travel’s not the only thing our noble 
deer can do, 

They give us food—the best of it— 
and warmer clothing, too. 

To do this work’s about the best Alas- 
kan boys can do, 

With the Reindeer, 
Alaska!” 


the Pride of 


The Eskimos, or natives of 

Alaska, outnumber -the whites 

three to one. It is for their 

uplift and advancement as a 

race, along educational and 

economic lines, that the Gov- 

ernment imported reindeer 

from Siberia, to the end that 

they may become commercially 

self - supporting and indepen- 

dent, and it is teaching them 

to care for their herds scien- 

tifically and to use them ad- 

vantageously. That the Alas- 

kan School Service realizes 

the importance of this branch 

of their work is apparent in 

their systematic and efficient 

method of handling it. But I digress. 

Opportunity is still at my door, bring- 

ing me the coveted invitation to join 

the traveling party of the Superinten- 

dent of Schools of Western Alaska, 

from St. Michael to Shaktoolik—a 

distance of over a hundred white miles 

—to the Reindeer Fair. To “hit the 

trail” with Reindeer! Was ever any- 

thing more romantic? Did I hesitate 

about accepting, or de- 

cide to “consider the 

matter and let you 

know later’? I did 

not. I closed the de- 

bate then, there, and 

conclusively, with an 

unconditional accep- 
tance. 

Shaktoolik, an Es- 
kimo village on the 
northeastern coast, is 
the center of the rein- 
deer industry of the 
western district, and is 
the seat of the Rein- 
deer Fair, fostered and 
held annually by the 
Bureau of Education, 
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under the auspices of the District 
Superintendent. Here, the reindeer 
men—chief-herders and apprentices of 
the Government herds and many Lap- 
landers who are owners of private 
herds—from Hooper Bay to the Koyuk 
and as far East as 156, meet in friend- 
ly rivalry as to field-sports (winners 
in all contests receiving ribbons and 
prizes) and in open convention, where 
promotions are made, misunderstand- 
ings settled, and ways and means of 
benefit to them and their work dis- 
cussed. It is half round-up, half con- 
vention, with “another half” thrown in 
for good measure—a display of handi- 
craft in articles made from the rein- 
deer—all of which were judged and 
awarded prizes. You are wondering 
what such articles could be. By and 
by; I am already ahead of my story. 

The St. Michael party that traveled 
by reindeer, consisted of Supt. John- 
son; Mrs. Allen, of the local 
Government school force; Mrs. 
Petrie, Government district 
nurse; Miss Snyder, teacher 
in the local public school; and 
Mrs. Williams and myself, who 
trailed along in an unofficial 
capacity,—just “good-fellows.” 
After a week of excited prepa- 
rations we got our traveling 
outfits together, and, on a cold, 
shivery morning in early Feb- 
ruary, assembled at the “tryst- 
ing-place’”—a sheltered nook 
on the bay in the lee of a big 
river-boat. There, awaiting 
us, were the reindeer — each 
hooked to a lightly - packed 
traveling sled, watching our arrival in 
curious wonder, and each attended by 
an Eskimo driver, equally curious, but 
as solemn as the Sphinx! It was our 
first glimpse of a real, flesh-and-blood 
reindeer—most of us—and our gushes 
of admiration for the pretty animals 
were cut short by the peremptory com- 
mand of the “Super” to “cut out the 
noise, and let’s get started.” The deer, 
being somewhat doubt- 
ful as to the nature of 
the queer, noisy bun- 
dles that were evident- 
ly designed as “cargo,” 
were becoming nervous 
and anxious to be off; 
and no wonder! for we 
were fearfully and 
wonderfully made-up 
for the occasion. 

Our most intimate 
articles of wearing 
apparel were those 
usually worn in this 
climate; over this layer 
were sateen bloomers 
and quilted vests; then 
khaki trousers and 
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heavy flannel shirts; then fur trousers 
and sweaters; then, heavy german 
socks lined with swansdown were 
drawn over our ordinary cashmere hose 
and trouser-legs, and native mukluks 
made of reindeer or hair-seal, with 
straw in the bottom, were drawn over 
these and tied firmly at knee and 


NOT ONLY PICTURESQUE BUT ALSO HIGHLY UTILITARIAN 


ankle; then, a silk scarf draped around 
head and throat so as to leave as little 
of the face exposed as possible and 
over that a tight-fitting wool cap; then 
knitted mittens with wrists drawn well 
over sweater cuffs, and lastly, over all, 
the long, hooded fur-parka of the Es- 
kimo women, and big fur mittens! 
Freeze to death? Hardly! 

Now we are instructed to mount the 


REINDEER, THE MOST IMPORTANT FACTOR IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


THE ALASKAN NATIVE 


pack, cross-saddle fashion, and get a 
good grip on the lash-rope; the driver 
gives the word, springs to his place on 
the runners behind, and away we go! 
Five swiftly-moving blurs across the 
whiteness, a little scared, altogether 
breathless, and hanging on for dear 
life—but GAME! And, gradually we 
relax ‘to an easy posture, a full appre- 
ciation of the novelty of the situation, 
the thrill of adventure, and the Joy of 
Living! 

From my brief intercourse with the 
native population I had concluded that 
the Eskimo, as a type, was stolid and 
taciturn—little given to sociability. If 
this is true, then Maska, my driver and 
personal attendant, proved the rule by 
being a notable exception. While, asa 
party, we arranged to keep together— 
that is, within visiting distance—yet I 
shall always feel specially favored in 
having “drawn” Maska, as my own; 
for, aside from being a care- 
ful driver, considerate of my 
comfort as any product of 
civilization could have been, 
and courteous according to his 
understanding, he was cer- 
tainly a fluent and ready con- 
versationalist; and as for gos- 
sip—nay, scandal even!—the 
proverbial New England 
spinster at the “Ladies Aid” 
has nothing on Maska! 

I wish I had time, space and 
talent to go into the details of 
this “wonder-journey” and 
make it real, but I must sketch 
it briefly—hit the high places, 
as it were—and trust that 
your imagination is equal to “filling- 
in.” Owing to the short days at this 
season, the “Super” decided to make 
the trip by easy stages and all by 
daylight; so we were five days on the 
Trail to Shaktoolik—(we made the re- 
turn trip.in three). We went prepared 
to “rough it”—camp out in any kind 
of weather we might encounter, eat 
hard-tack and beans when our com- 
missary ran low, run 
alongside to keep 
warm, help ourselves 
over dangerous places, 
turn turtle on the 
rough ice, be buried in 
a snowslide, or per- 
form cheerfully any 
stunt indigenous to the 
trail; but both weather 
and trail being reason- 
ably good, we were de- 
nied any of the thrills 
of adventure. 

The Superintendent 
visits every school and 
reindeer -camp in his 
District — five hundred 
(Contd on page 716) 
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T must have been as much as ten 
] years ago that an old fisherman 

said something to me while we 
were out angling off the keys, several 
miles below Miami; we had come upon 
a most amazing squid. There are many 
varieties of them and some grow to 
be 29 feet long, but this little marine 
novelty was in a class by itself. It 
was but eight inches, from tip to tip, 
bronze in color, beautifully speckled, a 
tail like multicolored taffeta and— 
blue eyes! 

My companion was a seasoned fisher- 
man and had at one time been con- 
nected with an aquarium, but it was 
his first sight of a blue-orbed squid. 
And he had prowled around their 
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In Saying “Goodbye” to Dear Old Nan- 


tucket, 


We Get a Taste of What the 


Whalers Must Have Experienced, Knock 
About a Bit on an Island Rich in His- 
toric Traditions, and a Father Discovers 
With a Sudden Pang of Regret, That 
Boyhood Does Not Last Forever—That 
the Son of Today Is the Man of To- 
morrow. Make the Most of Them, Then 


SONNYBO0YS 
FISHING 

PARTNER, 
A PEACH or 
A BOAT, 


habitat, from Cape Cod to the 
Bermudas. 

Then it was that he made a 
remark which I have never 
forgotten. Said he: 

“Now you know ’em and 
now you don’t. It’s strange 
how anything as common as 
a squid can look so different 
when it’s a little different.” 

Homely philosophy, and I 
will not be forgiven for a 
comparison which is wholly 
odius; but that squid episode 
came back to me, out of a 

clear sky, the morning after Sonnyboy 
had saved my life out on the moor, at 
the storm-swept fresh-water lake. I 
was sitting on the porch of the hotel, 
breakfast - digesting, when Sonnyboy 
walked past, en route to the beach. A 
very pretty young girl accompanied 
him. Both were laughing happily. He 
did not see me. 

And all in a flash I was struck 
by the terrifying realization that I no 
longer had a “little boy.” Up to 
this, although Mother had repeatedly 
warned me, I could see him only as a 
very immature youngster; a mechan- 
ism with much of the fundamental 
machinery missing. The passage of 
time is insidious. Sonnyboy had worn 
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his first pair of full-length white ducks 
while on Nantucket—dancing. 

As I saw him now, he was oddly, in- 
congruously tall. In marking us up on 
the wall, at home, Mother had proved, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, that 
Sonnyboy would be a “tall man”—and 
he was a shade taller than his father, 
even then! 

And notwithstanding this, I could 
never see him as anything more than 
a “little boy.” It is a failing fathers 
have. I realize that now! 

A strange maturity was obvious in 
his stride, his manner, his bearing, his 
voice, as he strode down the path be- 
tween the row of little stunted pine 
trees. “Now you know ’em and now 
you don’t. It’s strange how a thing 
can look so different when it’s a little 
different.” 

That was the echo from many years 
ago! 

This was Sonnyboy—and it wasn’t! 
I saw the spectre of a grown-up, with 
a pretty girl on his arm. The boy and 
the man were strangely fused in one! 

They were no sooner out of sight, 
Sonnyboy’s deepening voice vibrant on 
the clear, crisp air, than something 
Mother had said not so long ago also 
blew up, like salt spray, in my mind: 

“You won’t have him many years 
longer. He’s growing fast. These are 
precious hours. Make the most of 
them. Once a boy steps across the line 
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into young manhood, you can never, 
never bring back the joy of the original 
proprietorship. It’s one thing loving 
and having a little fellow— it’s alto- 
gether something else to meet, on an 
almost equal footing, the man. You 
have put it off for such a long while 
that this son-and-father comradeship 
is now of short duration. When Son- 
nyboy is with me, these days, he can 
assert himself, in all the proud assur- 
ance of his approach to Twenty; when 
he is with you he is shy, reserved—he 
holds a great deal back, because you 
always recognize only the toddler in 
knee pants.” 

I think it was the heroism of our 
adventure on the moor lake that made 
me see through more intelligent eyes. 
He would never speak of it, least of 
all to his Mother, and I was only con- 
scious of the fact that he had indeed 
half- carried me through that angry 
water to safety and the shore, at a 
moment when I could not help myself. 
Only a Man could have done this. Only 
a Man—a real man—would have re- 
fused to make hotel gossip of the in- 
cident. 

* * * ok * * 

And therefore I was selfish in claim- 
ing his hours up to the date of leaving. 
To be with him was the best apology 
I could make for the neglected years. 
There were occasions, I know, when he 
would have much rather been with the 
pretty girl or watching the swift ten- 
nis matches at the club, or off on a raft 
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lark with boy comrades at the gorgeous 
beach. But to do him credit, he re- 
frained from showing disappointment. 
It was always, “Sure, Dad, I'll go,” 
when my summons came. 

We covered a great deal of ground— 
the two of us—rovers of all the Nan- 
tucket play- places. We spent added 
hours in the musty museum, dreaming 
over ivory snuff-boxes and caskets of 
jade and cruel, barberous war-hatchets, 
brought by whalers, long dead, to their 
home folks, after cruises into a mys- 
terious land, far across the horizon. 
We sat in the little barn where the 
veteran of a thousand nasty squalls 
whittled weather-vanes from wood, and 
painted the pine jackets and hats of 
sailor boys with vivid blues and reds. 
We went horseback riding across the 
moors, and drove through waving fields 
of wildrose and purple heather. We 
fished for little fellows in the lakes, 
and we waded for quohogs at dusk 
along the rim of the harbor. We came 
laughingly back from hikes which took 
us as far as Maddaket and The Plains, 
and even Surfside, with sprays of bay- 
berry aromatically tucked in 
our lapels. 

We climbed to the top gal- 
lery of the lighthouse at 
Sankatay Head, and looked 
yearningly out over the 
memorable enchantment of 
sea, heads together, hand in 
hand, both thinking the same 
thoughts of adventure, I sup- 
pose, and yearning, in the 
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way that men always yearn, for 
places and ports and spiced isles of 
the Never-to-Be Land. We rummaged 
through old houses, bearing their scars 
of Indian desecration, or sat, an hour 
at a time, on the grassy slope by the 
gray windmill, looking off to the waters 
again, on which a new sort of sun- 
(Continued on page 703) 
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Duck Shooting Along the Alamo 


A Trip to the Tule-beds of Southern California 


ber, and on into January the duck 
tribes that breed in the far north- 
ern fastnesses begin their annual pil- 


[* October, November, and Decem- 


grimage to the south along the 
Pacific Coast. 
Clouds of “sprigs,” 
as the pin-tails 
are called here, 
mallards, canvas- 
back, red - heads, 
teal, blue- bills, 
spoon - bills, rud- 
dies, and other 
ducks come in al- 
though the bulk of 
the red-heads have 
apparently shifted 
their flight lately 
from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic coast. 
The first flight 
of sprigs comes in 
early enough to 
make them “ripe” 
for the opening 
day, October ist, 
in’ Southern Cali- 
fornia. Quite a 
number of cinna- 
mon teal breed in 


By JAMES L. DARRELL 
Phot-s by the Author 


some parts of the country, and these 
local birds are found with the initial 
flight of the sprigs. Later on the 
mallards, canvas-backs, red-heads and 
northern teal and various ducks come 


down and the shooting gets to its top 
peak as the colder weather approaches. 
Some of our extra good duck-shoot- 
ing here we get in the Imperial Val- 
ley along the Alamo river, the 
shooting being 

both over wood de- 

coys and live wild 

decoys, aided by 

English call ducks. 

Occasionally you 

come across a man 

who is a marvel at 


DONNA 


HOLD WELL AHEAD 
AND KEEP THE GUN 
MOVING 


TATU 


calling ducks with- 
out a “duck - call- 
er,” using his own 
vocal skill to draw 
the birds down, but 
such men are very 
rare and far be- 
tween. 
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happen to send down the ducks 
in unusual numbers. But we 
had made up our minds to take 
an “uncertainty” shoot; to test 
our luck under adverse condi- 
tions. We wanted to visit the 
old haunts where we had for- 
merly had such fine shooting, 
even if we had sight of nothing 
more than a foraging hawk 
beating above the marshes, or 
a troop of noisy black-birds 
flying across the tule-beds. 


The alarm clock in our tent 

sputtered its rattle-snake warning at 
3:30 A. M., and we tumbled out, ‘lit 
a candle, and began to hustle into our 
clothes. A hasty breakfast of bacon 
and eggs, washed down with steaming 
hot coffee, and 
we were off to 
the landing 
where the steel 
duck-boats were 
hitched beside the 
tule-beds, that 
stood straight. 
and _ ebony-hued 
in the darkness. 
What a world of 
stars were ablaze 
in the morning 
skies. It almost 
seems, in the 
hour just before 
day-break, that 
the stars grow 
larger and 
brighter, as if 
they were spread- 
ing and flowering 
to their final fall 
in the sea of 
dawn. 


We trailed 
down to where 
the boats were 
tied, with guns, 
shells, and the 
cameras, and 
paddled out be- 
yond a towering 
wall of tules into 
a broad sweep of 
open waters. It 
was a scant hour, 
perhaps, before sunrise as we started. 
There is a hush above the marshes at 
such a time broken only at intervals 
by the cackle of some wandering coot 
among the rushes, or the whispering 
sound of some passing gust of wind 
in the tops of the tules. It is the 
most beautiful hour of the entire twen- 
ty-four, because of the sense of mys- 
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It was late in October this year be- 
tore “Ceph” and I got to the marshes. 
Too late, in fact, to hope to make 
“limit” bags each of 25 birds a day, 
unless a storm in the north should 


tions. 


HUNAN 


“It takes practice to make a fine duck shot, 
and no experience with quail, snipe or 
‘ruffed grouse ... will make up for lack 
of practice on the ducks : themselves.” Es- 
sentially narrative in tone, this article con- 
tains much practical information’ besides. 


Le nee ne mn mee 


duck-boat cut the water swiftly to the 
dip of the paddles, and we presently 
found ourselves across the maih-body 
of open water and entering a long’ and 
rather narrow passage-way of river 





LIVE MALLARD DECOYS IN THEIR PEN 


current, bordered thickly with the 
closely-knit tules on both sides of us. 

Here we found a “blind” from which 
we had shot in other seasons and the 
decoys which had been set out the 
evening previous, with here and there 
a dead limb sticking up among them. 
Our “blind” was a scientifically built 
structure, and one which corresponded 


tery that hovers in the air, the im- 
pending metamorphosis from dusk to 
dawn being one of the most poignant 
of all of nature’s myriad transforma-~ 
The sharp bow of our little 


closely and faithfully with the sur- 
rounding vegetation. The tules, heavy, 
dark-green rushes growing as thickly 
as the hair on a dog’s back, made ex- 
cellent “blinds” in themselves, but the 
built “blinds” were infinitely 
easier and safer to shoot from. 
Heavy wooden supports had 
been sunk firmly in the river 
mud, and a platform of planks, 
with a long seat in the back, 
made an ideally comfortable 
place to shoot from, and to rest 
between shots. 


This hiding-place was built 
high, so that the tops of the 
tules just hid the shooter as 
he sat crouched on the seat of 
the “blind.” 
form was a little run-way cut out of 
the tules, for your boat to slide into 
and be tied during the shooting. As 
a rule, we do not pick up our ducks 
here until the shoot is over, as the 
flight is often 
over in the morn- 
ing in an hour’s 
time, and if you 
go out to retrieve 
birds, other ducks 
are almost sure 
to come in to the 
decoys and you 
lose chances for 
shots. Generally 
speaking, the 
dead birds do not 
drift away any 
further than the 
edges of the 
thick-growing 
tules in the 
Alamo marshes, 
and are easily 
found after the 
flight is over and 
the shooting has 
ceased. 


The stars 
paled, the east 
grew into a shield 
of dun and glim- 
mering ivory, the 
coots left off their 
complaining, and 
the signs of ap- 

-proaching day 
grew more and 
more manifest. 
Finally a flock of 
sprigs came by, 


high overhead, but out of gun-shot, 
and we “perked up” and watched even 
more keenly for birds to follow in the 
dawning flight. 
sprigs dropped in from back of the 
“blind” 
among the wooden make-believes. We 
arose from our stooping position and 


In a little while four 


and started to light right 


(Continued on page 723) 
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Compactness 


By FRED C. KELLY 


impressed with how comfortable 
one may be without much cum- 
bersome equipment. A good camper 
has only what he is likely to use. He 
finds that everything over and above 
his needs is not only unnecessary but 
a nuisance. Consequently I 
have often asked myself: 

Why shouldn’t a similar lack 
of unessentials be equally wise 
in a home? What is the ad- 
vantage of having a bigger 
house than. one needs? 

A little while ago I had an 
occassion to make an experi- 
ment in household simplifica- 
tion. I had a farm on which I 
was unable to stay for more 
than an occassional week at a 
time. Consequently I didn’t 
want a large house to bother 
with. Obviously, if it takes a week to 
open up a house and get it ready for 
a week’s stay, not much is gained. I 
wanted a house barely large enough 
to provide every reasonable comfort 
for a small group of people, and yet 
small enough to require no care—one 
that could be opened for use and closed 
again in a few minutes. The result, 
while not the ulti- 
mate in home- 
building, is at 
least compact. A 
small family could 
live there indefin- 
itely without feel- 
-ing a lack of any 
modern _ conveni- 
ence. Yet the house 
consists of only 
one main room 
with sleeping bal- 
cony and a small 
kitchen which is 
also the dining- 
room and the bath- 
room. The bathtub 
when not in use is 
concealed under a 


F ino time I go camping I am 


My Struggle # 


small trap-door in the kitchen floor. 

This bathtub question is much more 
far-reaching than may appear at first 
thought. Anybody can build a simple 
little shack and live in it if he doesn’t 
mind confining his ablutionary arrange- 
ments to a tin wash-basin. But the 


UMN. 


“If it takes a week to open up a house and 
get it ready for a week’s stay, not much is _j¢ 
gained,” says Mr. Kelly. 
which he gained compactness in a small 
woods cabin are here set down for the bene- 
fit of those who wish to do away with elabora- 
tion and keep to essentials in a woods home. 


JUNUVUUVVUALYOUUUARUUUULUL TTT 


moment you decide on a bathtub and 
running water you have problems— 
where to get the water, where to dis- 
pose of it, how to pump it, how to heat 
it, where to put the tub, what kind of 
plumbing to have, and all the minor 
questions. I decided to have a bathtub 
partly because I felt that the experi- 
ment would be more interesting if the 





The means by 





The Story 







of a 


Little Cabin 







house not only was compact but con- 
tained all equipment within reason that 


a rational human could ask for. My 
friend DeWoody, who came out for the 
purpose of offering suggestions, was 
determined that I should have the 
bathtub under the floor directly in 
front of the fireplace in the 
living room. Then bath water 
could be heated in a large cop- 
per kettle hanging to the crane 
in the fireplace and one could 
kept comfortable while 
seated in the tub by the warmth 
of the blazing logs. DeWoody 
pointed out that bathing under 
such circumstances would not 
be the cheerless routine chore 
that it too often is, performed 
in white-tiled isolation, but 
would be cozy and full of ro- 
mance, besides having great 
social possibilities. 

I reminded him that many persons 
might feel a certain diffidence about 
bathing if there is company present in 
the living room, and in an extreme 
case: might even go without a bath 
rather then face the bantering com- 
ments: of fashionable callers. 

DeWoody admitted that he had never 
thought of all this. 
But, he _ insisted, 
surely there could 
be no valid objec- 
tion to having a 
bathtub under a 
trap-door in the 
kitchen. When one 
is cooking it would 
be unhandy to take 
a bath at the same 
time, anyhow, and 
even to eat while 
bathing is more or 
less impractical. 
Hence the two pur- 
poses of the room 
would not conflict. 

This plan we 
adopted. There was 
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an advantage in having the kitchen 
and bathroom plumbing all together. 
The spout from the force pump may 
be swung around and directed either 
into the kitchen sink or the bathtub. 
Whenever one feels strong enough to 
operate the pump a few minutes, how- 
ever, there is running water, hot or 
cold, from tanks on a shelf overhead. 
Water is heated by a coil in a small 
wood stove in the corner. In cold 
weather we cook in this stove, but in 
summer a_ small 
two-burner oil 
stove is more de- 
sirable. This rests 
on a shelf inside 
the door of the 
kitchen cabinet 
and folds out of 
sight when not in 
use. A small oven 
that folds flat may 
be obtained from 
almost any dealer 
in camp equipment. 
The built-in kitchen 
cabinet is tin-lined 
against. possible 
field-mice. It con- 
tains ample shelf 
room. A surpris- 
ingly small amount 
of shelf room is 
required, by the 
way, when cooking 
utensils are built 
according to the 
camp idea, in 
graduated sizes, 
one fitting into an- 
other. Fora cellar, 
there is simply a 
cooling space be- 
neath the kitchen 
cabinet, about 
three feet square 
by two and a half 
feet deep, into 
which we let down 
a dumb - waiter. 
The space is sur- 
rounded by hollow 
tile and we have 
never felt a need 
for any better 
refrigeration. A 
third space beneath the kitchen floor 
serves as a storage bin for either coal 
or wood. Other features of the kitchen 
are a fold-up table and a seat that 
may be dropped against the wall. 
Inasmuch as the kitchen is only 
eight by ten, one may sit at breakfast 
and without leaving his chair reach to 
the wood stove, the oil stove, the sink, 
or the shelves in the kitchen cabinet. 
Any clever mathematician could spend 
a delightful afternoon or evening figur- 
ing out how many footsteps might be 
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saved here in the course of a year. 
Being small and with light on three 
sides, the kitchen is both light and cool 
even on a hot or gloomy day. Three 
persons can eat in the kitchen with 
reasonable comfort. Four might man- 
age it, but with more than that number 
there is a noticeable tendency to be 
crowded. It is best then to move into 


the main room. 
I have discussed the kitchen first be- 
cause, since it is also the bathroom, it 
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LIVING ROOM 
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Dickerson, Architect. 


seemed to be the key to the whole ques- 
tion of compactness. The original 
plan, however, was to have no kitchen 
and cook over, the fireplace with the 
opposite end of the main room devoted 
to a kitchen cabinet that when closed, 
might masquerade as a_ bookcase. 
When a kitchen, bed-room and living 
room are all in one, though, there is 
always a chance that the place may 
eventually fail to look orderly and im- 
maculate. With the kitchen separate, 
the main question was to simplify the 








heating arrangements—to make one 
fire do for both living room and sleep- 
ing quarters. 

One suggestion was to have an up- 
stairs to the cabin and a fireplace on 
each level, one chimney for both. An- 
other was that the upstairs should be 
heated by a coil in the fireplace down- 
stairs. Either of these plans seemed 
to contain needless complications and 
the final solution was a sleeping bal- 
cony, large enough for three beds. A 
single fireplace 
would thus heat 
both the main 
room and sleeping 
quarters, and we 
should have no 
furnace problem. 
Many homes have 
been ruined by dis- 
cussions about the 
care of the furn- 


ace. The balcony 
extends along one 
side as well as 


across one end of 
the cabin. A rus- 
tic rail with a 
bearskin or dark 
blanket thrown 
over it provides 
reasonable privacy 
for those disposed 
to crawl into bed. 
The beds have 
light steel running 
gear, with springs 
and frame all in 
one, and low head 
and foot rail. By 
the way, has any- 
body ever heard of 
a sensible reason 
other than custom 
for having the 
head of a bed 
higher than the 
foot? Besides the 
beds on the bal- 
cony, there are two 
bunks downstairs 
that serve as 
couches by day. 
And I keep an 
army cot or two 
stored away for 
unexpected visiting brothers. 

The main objection to having a 
sleeping balcony in the living room is 
that in winter when one wishes to 
ventilate the sleeping quarters, the 
whole place is cold at getting-up time 
and one is likely to stay in bed long 
after sunrise from sheer dread of step- 
ping out into the chill air. This diffi- 
culty is overcome in a measure by 
getting up temporarily, closing the 
windows, and harassing the fire, after 
which one may scoot back into bed 
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until the room warms up a bit. But 
there are times when a snug little 
warm dressing room is essential and I 
provide for this by a room or rather a 
closet, about two and a half by five, 
just off the landing, half way up the 
stairs to the balcony. This room con- 
tains a wash basin with hot and cold 
running water and also a chemical 
toilet that looks like an ordinary flush 
toilet, but won’t freeze. The place is 
so small that even a kerosene lamp will 
remove the larger chunks of chill on a 
wintry morning. Finding the overhead 
space for this little room required con- 
siderable wrinkling 
of brows. To have 
added a dormer 
window would have 
done the trick, but 
I had my heart set 
on an_ unbroken 
roof line. My car- 
penter, Al Dodd, 
and I finally hit on 
the scheme of hav- 
ing one step down 
from the stair- 
landing into the 
dressing room. 
This encroached on 
space in the kitchen 
but we took part 
of what would 
have been the 
upper half of the 
kitchen cabinet, 
followed the same 
dimensions above, 
and now nobody 
can tell where the 
kitchen cabinet 
leaves off and the 
room overhead be- 
gins. 

Right here it 
may be well to 
mention that one 
‘can’t be too careful 
about the name of 
his carpenter. My 
own belief is that 
the most satisfac- 
tory carpenters, taking them in the 
long run, are named Al. I don’t know 
why this is, but my experience has 
been confirmed by others of whom I 
have made inquiry. Bill is also a good 
carpenter name, though the Bills are 
rarely as good at small neat work as 
the Als. Elmers are fairly good car- 
penters for rough outdoor work. 

The space beneath the stairway is 
enclosed for storage and: a_ clothes 
closet. At either side of the fireplace 
are window seats, hinged and tin- 
lined for storage of blankets. The 
bathtub, too, makes an excellent mouse- 
proof storage bin when the house is 
closed. One step on the stairway is 
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hinged to make a lid over additional 
storage space for small articles. It is 
so hinged, however, that it drops back 
into place when not held open, thus 
obviating the danger of somebody 
stepping into a hole in the dark and 
upsetting his moral standards. I 
doubt if anything is more downright 
vexatious than putting one’s foot un- 
expectedly on a stair step that isn’t 
there. 

Several times I narrowly escaped 
dormer windows, either to gain more 
overhead space or to provide upstairs 
ventilation. But the cabin sets on the 
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crest of a hill running back into the 
woods and by dropping first the kitchen 
and then the little stone kitchen porch 
down the hillside, I succeeded in getting 
the needed overhead space, even with 
the straight roof line that seemed de- 
sirable in the interest of simplicity. 
Upstairs ventilation was difficult be- 
cause while there was room for a 
window at one end, the chimney took 
up most of the space at the other end. 
But we contrived to work in little tri- 
angular windows alongside of the 
chimney, tucked closely under the eaves 
and these provide enough cross draft 
to keep the baleony comfortable even 
in hot weather. 


Now, if a building is going to be 
compact and simple, surely it ought to 
have the simplest kind of color scheme. 
In the kitchen I noticed so many blue 
enameled utensils on the shelves that 
blue became the logical color for the 
table, chair and curtains—the attrac- 
tive shade of blue that one finds in the 
best enameled ware. The same blue 
is to be in the linoleum for the kitchen 
floor. 

For the colors in the main part of 
the cabin, I appealed to my friend, 
Arthur S. Allen, who is a sort of color 
engineer. He showed me how to make 

scientific tests that 
colors are in 
harmony, and we 
picked on an al- 
most neutral buff 
that would blend 
with the dull red 
brick in the fire- 
place. The heavy 
timbers were stain- 
ed dark brown. 

Inasmuch as the 
eabin is to all ap- 
pearances just a 
rough shack with 
the exterior made 
of boards from an 
old barn, stained 
brown, my first 
notion was: 

“No use employ- 
ing a_ decorator 
for a job like this. 
Any old curtains 
will do here.” 

But when you’re 
striving for the 
simple, logical 
thing, one can’t 
always trust his 
own judgment. I 
might have gone to 
a store and per- 
mitted a blonde 
saleswoman to sell 
me a roll of cre- 
tonne and made 
my woodland cabin 

look like a cross between a blacksmith 
shop and a debutante’s boudoir. My 
decorator earned her fee by the first 
remark she made: 

“You want burlap curtains — brick- 
red burlap to go with the fireplace.” 
That settled that. Burlap it is. Noth- 
ing else would have been so thoroughly 
in keeping with the informality of the 
place. In the autumn the curtains 
seem to melt right into the foliage. 
The furniture is all old hickory rustic 
stuff that looks as if it had been grown 
and built:on the premises. 

A simply arranged house would be 
useless unless one also eliminated need- 
less complications from work within 
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the house. Oliver Herford told me of 
a great scheme for making one’s bed. 
You make it before you get up! The 
sheets you smooth out nicely with your 
feet and then as you quietly withdraw 
yourself from under the coverlets 
gently lay back the upper strata of 
bed clothes for airing, all smooth, 
ready to be rolled into place with a 
single movement. Washing dishes also 
may be greatly simplified if one is only 
lazy enough to be forced into taking 
the short cuts. I have heard house- 


wives deplore the job of washing a 
greasy frying-pan. 


My scheme is to 


times it seemed as if we were 
going straight up, and no matter 
how high we climbed, the way lay still 
farther up. We were sheer on the 
breast-bone of a mountain and the 
foothold was precarious. Every half 
hour we had to drop our packs and 
take a breather. The snow came down 
heavily, and the moisture kept working 
in between our packs and our shoul- 
ders, adding to the general discomfort. 
George was trying hard to make an 
old camping ground of his, for 
he had a frail kind of a tent 
there, with a small stove made 
out of a four-gallon coal-oil can, 
with stove pipes of bent tin. 
But the prospect was not very 
bright for we had made only 
one and a quarter miles in four 
hours of climbing and were 
sinking from twelve to eighteen 
inches in our snow-shoes at 
every step. We stopped for the 
inevitable hot “something” and 
pork and beans, and, after a 
consultation, knowing what a miserable 
night we would have to spend on the 
face of this bluff otherwise, we decided 
that we would make that tent or die 
in the attempt. We were discussing 
the staying powers of pork and beans 
as against any other food. 

“Staying power!” said George, “there 
is nothing else on earth like it. I tell 
you, it is the pig and the little white 
bean that are Canada’s greatest pion- 
eers, for without them no other kind 
of pioneer could ever have got any- 
where.” 

“Gee!” he continued with a grin, 
when we got ready to go on again, “but 
that pound of beans feels a whole lot 
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\ LL day long we kept climbing, at 


wipe out all the grease before washing 
with pieces of newspaper, and prompt- 
ly incinerate the paper in the kitchen 
stove—after which the washing is 
easy enough. 

My building job was greatly sim- 
plified by the fact that my architect, 
Bob Dickerson, who should be a country 
building specialist, lives within half a 
mile of the little cabin. He became as 
enthusiastic over achieving compact- 
ness and simplicity as I was. And this 
leads me to remark that a good archi- 
tect is nearly always helpful and keen 
over the problem in proportion to how 





George the Trapper 


Continued from October 


By ROBERT WATSON 


lighter in my stomach now than it did 
on my back a while ago!” 

Finally it became impossible to go 
sheer up, so we had to take our climb- 
ing in benches, and one was almost 
afraid to look below, for there seemed 
no foothold at all and the danger of 
starting a, snow-slide was very con- 
siderable. 

“See that charred tree up there,” 
said George at last. “We branch off 
there and the worst is over for the 
night.” 


URL HERAT 


“Marten likes the snowy heights where men 
seldom travel,” said George. 
kind of tramp’s livin’; it gives about twenty 
times the trouble for what you get out of it, 
but you like it all the same.” ... Such is 
the philosophy of the North Woods trapper. 
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I struggled on. We reached the 
charred tree, but George kept going 
higher. 

“Hullo!” I shouted, “thought you 
said we branched off at the charred 
tree.” 

He turned to me and _ grinned. 
“Sure!—that charred one up there 
ahead of us.” 

I looked up and as far as I could 
see there were occasional charred trees, 
so I knew that this was just one more 
way of George’s to cheer me on and 
make the journey seem short. How he 
managed with his sixty pounds against 
my twenty-five was beyond me to make 
out. He seemed equal to any occasion. 





“It makes a 





much it is out of the ordinary. A rou~ 
tine building project seems to inspire 
only routine zest. 

If a person feels the need of a house 
big enough to impress the neighbors, 
he might not like my cabin. But for 
anybody living in quiet surroundings— 
say, in a summer home—where there 
is no necessity for making people be- 
lieve you’re making more than. you’re 
making, such a house might do first 
rate. It’s just a question of whether 
one is willing to sacrifice grandeur for 
a plan so simple that servants would 
be in the way. 






“George,” I cried, “there are charred 
trees right up to the timber line!” 
“Sure,” he answered, “and one of 


them is ours. Come on!” he encour- 
aged. “Heaven, you know, is always 
just round the corner.” 

I was beginning to understand him. 
His miles were the longest miles I ever 
encountered; his hour’s hikes were the 
longest hour’s journeys I ever tackled. 
Big himself, with a big vision, his 
hours and his miles were big in unison. 

At six o’clock that night we made 
the little tent, six feet by four 
when we got it up, but a com- 
fortable little home it proved 
once the coal-oil can stove was 
alight with cedar chips and the 
funnel was belching its smoke 
away up there, between heaven 
and earth, five thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, in an 
eggcup-shaped snow gulch be- 
tween the mountains, amid the 
eternal snows, every branch of 
every tree ‘laden to breaking 
strain with the same ghostly 
pall that has proved the burial ground 
of so many valiant-hearted pioneers. 

In the morning, we were loath to look 
out, so comfortable had we been under 
this little canvas. We were in no 
hurry that morning and took our time 
over a hearty meal of the usual pork 
and beans. It was our intention to 
make the summit in the afternoon, and 
anything else to travel on save pork 
and beans was to George what he 
termed “patent-leather grub,” for 
which he had little use. “A man’s 
grub for a man’s work,” he would 
say. 

Our snow-shoes were beginning to 
warp and go slack with the hard trav- 











SNOWBIRDS, 6,500 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


eling, so George spent an hour “tuning 
the banjos.” 

When we broke camp, George decided 
to take the tent with us, as he knew 
the difficulties we might have on the 
summit without a covering and with 
nothing but smoky balsam for fire- 
wood. We cut the tent off by the snow- 
line, making it smaller than ever. 
George carried it while I took a few 
extra pounds in the form of the coal- 
oil can stove and three lengths of pipe. 
We climbed all afternoon in zig-zag 
fashion and gradually left the cedars 
and firs behind us. We got among the 
balsams into good marten trapping 
country, and some success was now be- 
ginning to show in the traps. Great 
snow-balls, some of them hundreds of 
pounds in weight, kept falling from the 
tops of the balsams as we passed, and 
we were in constant danger of being 
stunned or smothered by them, but we 
were lucky in getting through with a 
few narrow escapes. 

“Marten like the snowy heights 
where men seldom travel,” said George. 
“It makes it a kind of tramp’s livin’; 
it gives about twenty times the trouble 
for what you get out of it, but you like 
it all the same. Some trappers think 
they can trap marten 
round their back 
doors. They get 
maybe two or three 
in a season that way, 
but if you want to do 
real trapping and get 
forty or fifty, believe 
me, you’ve got to go 
get them, and you 
can’t take any pack 
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GEORGE THE 
TRAPPER IN HIS 
SHELTER TENT 
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horses, kitchen 
ranges, nigger cooks 
and camp-outfits with 
you, either.” 

The entire day was 
one of just hard plug- 
ging in fitful snow- 
storms, upward, 
treadmill fashion, .all 
the way. That night 
we camped in the 
open to get away 
from the falling 
snow-balls. Our bed 
was of frozen balsam 
boughs on twelve feet 
of snow. Our little 
tent, in its reduced 
state, left hardly 
enough room to crawl 
under. We got the stove a-going, 
but the balsam made sorry fire and 
time and again we had to stick our 
heads outside in biting zero weather 
to gasp a breath of fresh air. The 
smoke got into our throats and our 
eyes until we were spluttering and 
weeping copiously. In the morning 
we cut what remained of our tent 
sheer in two, taking with us only a 
fly. 

The oil-can stove we discarded 
also, for without a complete tent 
we would have to have a big blaz- 
ing fire. 

As we plodded along we found 
squirrels, birds and rabbits in the 
traps. 

“T see there is always something 
to interfere with your capital, 
George.” 

“Sure! and it’s the same with 
everything,” he answered, philo- 
sophically. “If you grow wheat 
the weeds and the hail get 
it. If you handle groceries, the 
dust on the shelves play the 
deuce with them; grow fruit 
and the blight or coddling moth 
does the trick; cattle and the 
long winter or sour grass plays 


havoc. It’s just a game of ‘dog eat 
dog’.” 

Six thousand feet up and we seemed 
to be perched on an island above a sea 
of snow-clouds, for we could neither 
see across to the ranges on the other 
side of the valley nor yet could we 
see down into the valley. We seemed 
just to be perched up there precarious- 
ly on a snow-slide that dipped sheer 
away to nothing. 

We had to stop up for a breathing 
spell every twenty yards, but for- 
tunately the air was rarified and ex- 
hilarating, with that intoxicating odor 
of the balsams that makes giants of 
ordinary folks. Sixty-five hundred feet 
up and we reached the summit of our 
trip. Just over the way we could see 
the timber line, where trees could no 
longer exist and only short grass or 
heather found sustenance. It was a 
fairyland we moved in, for there are 
no trees so beautiful as those giant 
balsams in their winter garb, every one 
reaching straight to the sky and shaped 
exactly like its neighbor, a great closed 
umbrella with the point upward, re- 
minding one of his baby days and of 
the wooden trees that used to be sup- 

(Continued on page 719) 
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Landing a Double Catch 


A Trout and Bass Story 


one evening in that grand, deep 

pool known as the “Fork” formed 
by the junction of the Beaverkill and 
Willowemoc streams. In one position, 
in the slow-moving deeps, there were 
large bass; the other, quick - running 
part, contained big rainbows and 
browns. Waist-deep, I had caught sev- 
eral small-sized bass when I observed 
across the stream my old friend 
Bill Keener with rod tip in the 
air, walking briskly towards me 
along the pebbly shore. Whén 
he came near I inquired, 
“What’s your tramp stunt, 
Bill?” “Got two on,” says he, 
“and they’ve raced abreast up 
and down this G. darned pool 
for twenty minutes like a pair 
of wild steers hitched to a 
plow; but I shall get ’em, if I 
have to walk here without food 
for a week—unless that left one 
which pulls hardest makes a 
break like a sun of a gun.” 
Bill’s a silent, taciturn sort of 
man; he doesn’t holler out, “I’ve 
got one” upon landing a big 
fish—he treats fishing entirely personal 
to himself. Asks no questions, tells 
no lies, but he swears awful at times. 
I said nothing more, but waded across, 
taking a seat to watch him turn back 
on his silent beat, muttering, doubtless, 
those fearful oaths he coins so glibly, 
a habit, harmless indeed, to him very 
consoling under most tantalizing con- 
ditions. 

I always use a net for a large fish. 
Bill doesn’t. He scorns a net, wades a 
mile, holding the nose of a big fish 
above the su:face in order to find a 
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| WAS fly-fishing for bass and trout 


By LOUIS RHEAD 


suitable place to slide it up the beach— 
and I never knew him to lose one. 
Experience of Bill’s methods convinced 
me he knew exactly the right time, the 
right way to beach the brace of “tar- 
ters” he had then in tow at the end 
of his line. So, then, I sat, watched, 
smoked and waited. Darkness had set 
in; neither of us spoke. Complete 
silence reigned about us, except the 
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Two decades ago, the Beaverkill was seldom 
fished by other than native anglers. 
brawling riffles and shady pools, gamey bass 
and great brown trout swam side by side. 
Bill Keener, at that time, gained a reputa- 
tion as an extraordinary fly-fisherman be- 
cause of keen observation and persistent 
effort. ... Reminiscent of those days is 
this tale by Louis Rhead, who was his com- 
panion on many of his days on the stream. 
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casual “plop” of a fish, the rippling 
laughter of the waters at the head of 
the pool. 

After Bill had made several more 
turns I could see in the water the white 
upturned belly of one fish, but the other 
was still game, swimming slowly some 
distance from shore in deep water. 
Those two fish were too old to be fool- 
ish—too wary for jimcracking with the 
master hand and firm wrist that held 
them fast with bulldog tenacity; no 
getaway for them; strength was gain- 
ing against cunning. 


In its 


I was just thinking Bill was there 
for the night, so I started out, prepar- 
ing to leave, when I saw him stop half- 
way down the pool. Walking towards 
him, I saw in the water both white 
bellies now upturned, just as quiet and 
peaceful as if laid in a coffin, side by 
side. Muttering to himself, Bill gently 
led them to a little shallow cover, as 
tenderly as a mother tucks her child in 
bed, till the pair barely touched 
the sandy shore. Then he step- 
ped into the water, and with 
ponderous brogan gave a mighty 
kick which sent both fish flying 
up into the bushes. With a vol- 
ley of choice epitaphs he placed 
his rod against some bushes, 
and we started for the fish that 
were kicking about in the grass. 
We each grabbed one, unhooked, 
and dispatched both to “King- 
dom Come” in a jiffy and placed 
them on shore, side by side. 
One was a fine four- pound 
small- mouth bass that had 
taken the end fly and was the 
last to give up the fight. The 
other, a three-pound nine-ounce 
brown trout, took the upper fly after 
the bass. We then went home, carry- 
ing the gamy brace of “tarters” slung 
on a willow-withy, being too big for 
the creel. 

I have caught many “doubles” on 
the fly, of bass, trout and ouananiche, 
but never have nor heard of others 
catching two different species of fish 
on one cast of flies. 

Mr. Keener does not fish now so much 
as formerly. With advancing years, 
somewhat around 70, and a well 

(Continued on page 722) 





Touring With Raymond Spears 


From Coast to Coast with the Most Experienced Auto-Camper of the Day 


of touring. Bugaboos, it seems, 

lie in wait along all the trails 
and lurk in ambush, waiting to hold 
up, devastate or destroy the daring ad- 
venturers. Literally, the things to be 
feared are chiefly frames of mind, 
carelessness and, of course, bad water, 
poorly-cooked or cared-for food, and 
the results of bad habits, worry and 
nervousness. What a pity it is 
that anyone should feel obliged 
to ask: 

“Ought I to carry a side-arm 
for protection?” 

In only one region in the 
United States is a tourist likely 
to be embarrassed by wild ani- 
mals. The bears in the Yellow- 
stone Park are a nuisance and 
do not hesitate to raid the camp 
provender of tourists, and as 
these bears are commonly large 
and saucy grizzlies they present 
a fearsome aspect to those who 
have been taught to expect to 
be eaten alive by even cub bears. 
Some day, perhaps, the park authori- 
ties will find themselves sponsors for 
an indignant grizzly whose paw wipes 
out a human life. Certainly, in the 
tourists’ camps, there is no such fre- 
quent topic of national park conversa- 
tion as the Yellowstone Park bears, the 
regulations that line the tourists up, 
thus and so, and the general comment 
that except for the animals all the rest 
of the Rocky Mountain is just as in- 
teresting as the park area. 

No one need fear bears, wolves, 
cougars or other of the large wild 


F EAR is one of the worst features 


about this question. 


animals. Wolves, if they attack hu- 
mans at all, do so in the winter months, 
when driven by hunger. One may see 
coyotes, and very likely will, out in 
the prairies and open western lands. 
A lobo is a sight to hope for, but ex- 
ceedingly unlikely. Tourists see bears, 
even away from the parks, as well as 
deer, elk, moose, antelope and other 
large game. A cougar would be a most 
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The experienced outdoorsman has no fear 
of “wild animals,” for he knows no need of it 
exists. However, those not used to the ways 
of the woods, contemplating a tour through 
wild country, are apt to be concerned 
This article contains 
much practical information about animals, 
snakes and insects to be met with on tour. 
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memorable spectacle, worth visiting the 
Rockies just for the privilege. 

Danger from large wild beasts on 
tours is utterly negligible. But the 
chance of being bitten by a skunk may 
be considered. One hears a good deal 
about hydrophobia skunks. The truth 
seems to be that when dogs go mad 
they sometimes bite coyotes. The co- 
yotes, being thus maddened, range 
biting what they can, and the skunk 
being a slow, sluggish, self-sufficient 
brute, falls victim to the coyote. The 
skunk goes biting, in its madness, and 


it is altogether likely that the skunk 
has bitten humans. In fact, the litera- 
ture on the subject indicates that 
horses bitten by skunks have gone 
mad, and humans bitten by the same 
species of animals have died of rabies. 
But I have yet to hear of any tourist 
being thus bitten, or thus afflicted. The 
chance of it is exceedingly remote. If 
one sleeps on the ground, however, it 
is essential that the bottoms of 
the tent sides be tucked under 
the canvas ground cloth; or 
better yet, sewed in all around 
and the front raised, so that no 
walking, creeping or crawling 
thing is apt to find ingress. 
Sleeping on a running - board 
bed, or on folding cots, the 
chance of being bitten by a 
skunk is even less. 

Snakes are a different propo- 
sition. The tourist on a long 
trip is sure to see snakes along 
the highways. The car rolls 
over many a harmless serpent 
sunning in the highway. I saw 
a dead gopher snake, at least twelve 
feet long and perhaps two inches in 
diameter. I saw a hundred or more 
little field blacksnakes along an Iowa 
highway in a mile. 

The snake that stands forth most 
conspicuously in my memory is a 
bright, sky-blue snake that flashed for 
a moment within the range of my 
vision in Missouri. The true-blue racer, 
no doubt—a family relative of the 
blacksnake, a constrictor, and a deadly 
enemy of rattlesnakes. The snake was 

(Continued on page 734) 
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Adirondack 
Bears 


By 


FREDERICK K. POTTER 


of the North Woods to know that 
bears are still fairly plentiful in 
certain sections of our Adirondacks. 
Bears, perhaps, are the shyest of all 
the forest’s inhabitants and are rarely 
seen, even by hunters. They are much 
wilder than deer, and their senses of 
hearing and smelling are so wonderful- 
ly acute that I am convinced they often 
are aware of a hunter’s presence when 
he least suspects a bear in the neigh- 
borhood. 

For many years I have hunted and 
trapped through certain sections of the 
Adirondacks. Winter, summer, spring 
and fall I have been in the big woods, 
but on all my travels I have never 
seen a bear. True, I had frequently 
come across fresh signs, not more than 
an hour or so old, but luck had always 
favored the bear, and I had never seen 
one. Last fall, while deer hunting, I 
came across a place where bear signs 
were very plentiful. For a mile I fol- 


I T will be interesting to many lovers 





lowed a hogback through a swamp, 
and about every hundred yards or so I 
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would find a tree blazed with teeth and 
claw marks of bear, with long black 
hairs clinging to the pitch oozing from 
the tree. This evidently was an old 
bear runway, for 
there were many 
indications of its 
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The bear is one of the shyest of 








early the following spring. Later, 
during the long winter, when going over 
my trap line, I would find myself look- 
ing for likely places for bear “sets” 
when the snow 
was gone. Dur- 
ing the winter, 
with much 


having been trav- 
eled for years by 
these animals. I 
followed the hog- 
back until it 
petered out on a 
mountain side 
high above a little 
wilderness pond 
on the edge of the 
burning. On one 
side of this pond 
were many ledges 


woodland creatures. His sense 
of smell and ever-present alert- 
ness make him a most elusive 
object of pursuit by the still 
hunter. Since this story was 
written bear trapping has been 
prohibited in New York State. 
Bruin now is given a place on the 
game list and is protected at all 
times of the year except from 


October 15th to November 15th. 


lug- 
ging and hard 
snowshoeing, I 
had managed to 
bring in to my 
first camp three 
No. 5 Newhouse 
bear traps. These 
traps weigh 
about twenty-five 
pounds each, and 
had to be packed 
five miles from 


and huge  boul- 
ders, upturned 
years before by 
some tremendous upheaval of the earth 
surface. Among these. ledges and 
boulders I found more bear signs, and 
resolved to put out some bear traps 
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the railroad to 
camp, and an- 
other three miles 
to the locality I had picked for my sets. 
The winter wore on, and as the sun 
grew warmer in early April, I took up 
my small traps, and my trips into the 
little cabin on Shingle Shanty 
Stream became less frequent. Later 
in April, when the snow had settled 
to about two feet, in the woods, I 
took two bear traps and snowshoed 
over to the little pond on the edge 
of the burning. The going was 
very poor, and with the two traps, 
gun and axe, I had all I could carry. 
There was a warmth to the sun and 
a balminess in the air that pre- 
dicted ccming spring. Ice on the 
ponds and streams was turning 
black, and the snow looked dirty— 
and was very soggy. The only time 
to travel at this time of the year is 
early and late, while the frost is 
still in the snow, so that the crust 
will hold you. By noon the sun is 
so warm the snow melts and snow- 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 

studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 


THE NATURE LOVER 


RE you one of those rare sportsmen who 
A have a tendency to prowl over parts of na- 

ture’s common things? And by prowling, I 
mean communion with nature. If so, then you 
are gifted with the spirit of a high calling. If you 
are a nature lover as well as a sportsman, then 
you are one man in a large number, in a thousand. 
You may be a man apart, but you have attained 
distinction. 

Some men find unalloyed pleasure in tramping 
over the landscape without wetting a line or put- 
ting pressure to a trigger. There are other men 
who kill for sheer amusement, who delight savagely 
in seeing birds crumble to the yellow leaves or 
glistening surfaces of the ponds, in seeing deer 
go crashing to earth a bundle of horns and hide, in 
seeing fish brought fighting to the net or gaff. 
Their amusement is sportsmanship only because 
a legal bar forbids further slaughter. 

And there are other men who follow the water 
trail for trout and salmon and bass and pike, and 
take enough for current supply as well as furnish 
the adventure that the blood calls for, who put in 
long and cold hours on the game trail in order to 
secure their moose or caribou or bear or deer not 
only for the trophy but for the supply of meat that 
body-hunger has long been craving. They fish and 
hunt, not only for amusement, but for a deeper 
purpose. They answer the call of the wild, the 
lure of the wood gods, the song of the red gods. 
To them a foray into the wilderness is food for 
soul and stomach, balm for the heart, medicine for 
the body, and relaxation from the trials and tribu- 
lations of the fleshpots. These men are sportsmen. 


Of these latter men there may be one in many 
who putters over trivial things when he has 
‘secured what the law allows. He may abhor a 
game of cards and repulse horse-play, but he will 
sit for hours watching studiously some common 
event in the animal world. He delves into the 
book of nature, reads of a language few men un- 
derstand, and finds much of interest, a lot he has 
read about, and a mass of incidents he alone has 
discovered. He is a poet, naturalist, nature lover, 
and he is unconscious of that important fact. 

The swirl and leap of trout feeding out on the 
placid waters at twilight is a bit of art unpainted 
yet remembered in mind’s bin of treasure. A wild 
flower nodding above muddy shallows may cause 


more riot in the soul than a painting of some dead 
master. The song of some bird hidden in the vel- 
vet shadows of the night shrubbery produces more 
real feeling than the deep-throated wailings of 
some stout prima donna. 

And coming close to earth—there is the print 
of a deer’s hoof, of a bird’s claw, a leaf’s lines. 
This is unwritten mystery, history, even an epic. 
He listens the soft, silken, persuasive whisper of 
boughs when day has fled and a last livid color 
stabs the western sky. He ponders an empty nest, 
an old mushroom-burdened stump in the clearinz, 
a butterfly on fairy wings, a handfull of cold moss, 
a pebble, the dawn glow, trees, sounds, smells. 

Men may playfully chide their companion of the 
hunt, but who dares match his secret lore of 
nature. Given a heart, a soul, a spirit deeply em- 
bedded in the sorcery and beauty of nature, there 
is no telling what far flights may be taken in the 
empyrean of imagination. Strong men have been 
known to weep over the inconstant beauty of a 
humble blossom, the fading of a fleeting bar of 
color, the gleam of pallid landscape that tantalizes 
and will not last. The men who finds nature is 
poetry, mystery, beauty of passing scenes, knows 
nature is older than man. Think not lightly of 
this man but rather highly. For he walks with 
the gods over the landscape as men walk with their 
brothers. 


PUBLIC SHOOTING GROUNDS GAME 
REFUGE BILL 


HE Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge 
Bill was defeated in the last session of Con- 
gress by a very narrow margin. The Senate 
passed it by a vote of two to one, but the House of 
Representatives rejected the bill by a few votes. 
This defeat was accomplished by means of a time- 
honored legislative artifice, viz: by submitting the 
bill at a time when a great many of its supporters 
were absent. 

The object of this measure is to provide for all 
time, public shooting grounds in the several states. 
These refuges are to serve as sanctuaries for our 
national wild life and shooting grounds for the 
sporting public at large. The Federal government 
is to have the same supervision over these refuges 
as it now holds over the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act. 

This most excellent bill will be brought before 
Congress again during the December session, and 
with the proper cooperation on the part of sports- 
men, it should pass by a good majority. 

The reasons for its not having passed at the 
last session are several. Some of the arguments 
set forth by the opposing members of the House 
of Representatives showed honest thought, but a 
great many more were perhaps born of ignorance 
of what the bill stood for, or of a selfish desire to 
promote commercial interests. 

The objection has been raised that the acquisi- 
tion of land by the Federal government would 
seriously interfere with the rights of the individual 
states. The answer to this is that the selection of 
all land for this purpose is to be referred in each 
case to the individual state in which the property 
is located. In connection with this, it might also 
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be stated that the Federal government is under 
no circumstances to charge any fees for the per- 
mission of hunting on such lands outside of the 
regular license fee for hunting on any public shoot- 
ing ground. 

Men of wealth already have their preserves, and 
it is high time that all citizens, regardless of 
wealth, be given an opportunity to enjoy a heri- 
tage to which they are in every respect as justly 
entitled as their more fortunate brother of greater 
resources, to say nothing of the immeasurable 


which such sanctuaries provide. 

Write today to your representative in Congress. 
Let him know exactly how you and your friends 
stand on this propostion. There are six million 
sportsmen in the United States—most of them 
voters. If they demand their rights, they will get 
them. 

Those readers of FOREST AND STREAM wishing 
to know how the senators of the various states 
voted at the last session when the Public Shooting 
Ground-Game Refuge Bill was defeated, may write 
to us. We will be pleased to give them this infor- 
mation. 


WHEN SNOW COMES 


EYOND the reek of factory smoke and the 
B slush of city streets, beyond the last house 

and the last lamp-post, you come upon famil- 
iar haunts which, under the charitable blanket of 
snow, have reverted back to the glow and glamor 
of the wilderness. Snow covers a multitude of 
sins: the hideous signs strung along the summer 
road, ill-kept habitations, poor land, and fences 
that are the bane of the cross-country tramper. 

With the disappearance of the rustic and sylvan, 
the wild comes out and the primitive is dominant. 
A new world holds forth in chaste white, while the 
sombre grays and browns and the deep greens of 
the evergreen trees give a touch of beauty to vari- 
ant landscapes. As to other times of the year, 
trees are necessary and form an admirable addi- 
tion to the wintry miles, while again they are a 
haven and refuge from attacks of old Boreas if 
es caught abroad in the fury of a virile bliz- 
zard. 

We are a nation of fire-worshippers and hot- 
house animals—we remain indoors and look out of 
a glass window—we catch a cold at the opening 
of a door and ache in every bone, and diurnally 
curse the inconstancies of the weather. 

It is not a radical step from the easy chair 


open, thinly wooded country. The clean, clear, 
frosty air tingles the breathing of your soft body, 
and your eyes fill with water from the snow’s 
shimmer and sheen in the sunlight, but deep down 
there grows a desire to know how things look 
beyond the bend in the road or around the shoulder 
of the white hill. 

Beauty of landscape, beauty of trees and fan- 
tastic snowy forms begin to grip you with a pecu- 
liar feeling and before you have gone far the blood 
how warmed and racing with a mystic fervor sings 
a song which men have listened for centuries, a 
song never old, the lure of the snowy North. Un- 
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health and enjoyment to be derived from the sport 


before the open fire to the snowy trails of the 


consciously you answer with a renewed joy, and 
the lure of water afield has bitten deep. You 
have become one of- many who are finding winter 
a lovely mood of the year. 


A NOTE OF OPTIMISM 


OST writers on the future of the game sup- 

M ply are altogether pessimistic. For at least 

twenty years one of these writers predicted 

the extermination of American game within 

twenty years. The dead line of the prophets of 
gloom has been passed and we still have game. 

Three-quarters of a century ago Frank Forres- 
ter, the best informed sportsman of his day, said 
that the bird and animal life of the country would 
be gone at the opening of the twentieth century. 
He based his prediction partly on his judgment of 
American character and partly on account of what 
he had seen in his day. Americans were spend- 
thrifts, he argued, and could never be taught to 
conserve their natural resources, and he said that 
they had no respect for law and that game codes 
could never be enforced. 

Forrester shot through eastern Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, eastern New York and western Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts. He had seen during 
his shooting experience the extermination from 
this area of wild turkeys and the eastern form of 
prairie chickens. The country was destitute of 
deer. 

Forrester said that the territory was admirably 
adapted for deer, but that one would more likely 
meet with some Asiatic or African animal than 
with a wild deer in the woodlands of any part of 
this section because an elephant might, for ex- 
ample, escape from a circus, but deer were not 
carried with circuses and there was no way by 
which a specimen could be introduced. 

It will be a real antidote to run over the coming 
season’s reports of the state game commissions 
in whose territories Forrester’s hunting grounds 
were found and note the tremendous amount of 
game that will be secured by sportsmen this year. 
Several thousands of deer are now killed annually 
in this area. There is not a single variety of game 
in the section that has been exterminated since 
Forrester’s day, and of recent years the supply of 
all kinds of game has been steadily increasing. 
If this is true, there is certainly hope for the 
future. 

The game would, however, have been extermi- 
nated long ago had it not been for the intelligent 
action taken by men who were interested in pre- 
serving sport. Anyone who studies the history of 
the movement will see that the result was accom- 
plished through organizations of sportsmen. It is 
organized effort that counts. We look forward to 
the day when it will be a disgrace for any man 
who shoots and fishes not to belong to both local 
and national sportsmen’s associations. 

Within thirty miles of New York City it is 
possible to see ring-necked pheasants, woodcock, 
ruffed grouse, rabbits and several other kinds of 
small game, besides real live deer which are free 
and unenclosed by fences. It is possible to have a 
good day’s sport with field dog and gun within 
forty or fifty miles of the metropolis. Conditions 
are yearly becoming more cheering. 
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JERKED VENISON 


By STAG MURRAY 


ITH the coming of the chill, 
W crisp, days of fall, we who 
are possessed with the “call 
of the wild” are busy greasing our 
moceasins and filing our sears pre- 
paratory to “lightin’ out” for the bush 
country in quest of sport, adventure 
and a trophy. Some of us are lucky, 
a few of us have noses for finding 
“runs,” but all of us have, right down 
in our hearts, the 
desire to bring 
back a pretty head 
to mount up over 
the mantelpiece 
where we can sit 
and smoke in front 
of the fire during 
the long winter 
evenings and talk 
of the trail with 
evidence of having 
“been there.” 

How many of us, 
however, give a 
thought to what a 
treat it would be 
to our buddies who 
come around to the 
house occasionally 
for a pow-wow, if 
we were to tell 
them to come early, 
and then lay be- 
fore them a good 
round meal of jerked venison that we 
had been keeping up our sleeve since 
the fall hunt? I'll wager they’d be 
tickled to death. 

Old Frank Sibley, veteran woods- 
man of the Racquette River country 
gave me the idea last winter, when, 
one day as we were squatted about 
the lunch fire on our snow-shoes, he 
turned to me suddenly and in line with 
our conversation said, “One thing I 
can’t figure out about these here city 
fellers is thet durn few of ’em wants 
to tote out more ’n a bucks head.” I 
thought awhile, tilted one of my shoes 
nearer to the fire so that the lampwick 
lacing would soften up a bit and re- 
plied, “Sib, isn’t it because they don’t 
savez the way to jerk their meat?” 


“Wal,” he drawled, “guess thet’s 
about it.” 

I had trailed moose in the Lake St. 
John country, and knew how the 
Montagnais dried and smoked bear, 
moose and caribou steak, so I was curi- 
ous to have old Sib’s recipe for jerking 
venison. Sib knew how. He hadn’t 


spent his life in the Adirondack forest 
for nothing. He had a “rep” as a 
woodsman we all envied, so I ventured 
to query, “How do you do it, Sib?” 
The question had the effect of spill- 


ing oil in the breach—it loosened his 
action. He reached into the pack- 
basket, drew out a frozen sandwich, 
stuck it on the end of a toasting fork 
he had cut in a nearby alder brake and 
held it near an opening at the base of 
the fire. 

“My way,” he began slowly, “is the 
old St. Regis way, and if it is done 
right, you’ll get the .sweetest, tastiest 
bit o’ meat you could wish for. The 
first thing to do is cut the venison 
into chunks about 3” x 2” x1”, then lay 
the hide out and scrape it well; putting 
on it a layer of salt amounting to a 
1 pt. cup. On top of this you spread 
about % a cup of sugar and then 
sprinkle black pepper on that, but very 
sparingly. Next you lay out the veni- 


son to cover about one square foot of 
the hide and on top of this you repeat 
the dose of salt, sugar and pepper, 
Put layer upon layer until all you 
meat is neatly piled up and be sur 
that plenty of salt, etc., gets down 
between the chunks. Then wrap the 
meat up neatly in the hide, tie it well 
and bury it for three or four days in§fis 
a damp cool pit about one foot deep 
and cover it well with moss and ferns, 
While the meat is seasoning build a 
rack ten feet long, three feet high and 
three feet wide 
On this stretch a 
strip of 1” mesh 
wire. Underneath 
this and over the§i 
total length build 
a fire of dead hem- 
lock bark, building 
on it until you 
have a great bed 
of hot embers 
ready at the same 
time you are to 
take the venison 
out of the pit. 
“Unwrap the 
bundle and lay out 
all the venison on 
the wire mesh plac- 
ing the pieces well 
apart. Cover all 
of it with birch, 
balsam or spruce 
bark to keep the 
heat in and leave 
it alone for about an hour and a half. 
Then turn the meat over, cover it again 
with the bark and let it remain so until 
the fire has died out or the venison has 
thoroughly dried. It is then ready to 
be eaten, or will keep in a perfect state 
of preservation for about one year.” 
That is Sib’s recipe, and I have 
reason to know it is an excellent one. 
All that is necessary from the outside 
world is a small roll of 1” mesh wire, 
ten feet long and the regular 8 ft. 
width it comes in, The St. Regis did 
not have wire, but used instead, a mesh 
made of deer thongs. As no flames 
should be permitted to break out, this 
mesh will not burn and a good woods- 
man could resort to such a “net” should 
no wire be available. 
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SAFETY PIN HANGER AND 
NOTES ON VARNISHING 
RODS 


HANDY little kink in connection 

with varnishing fishing rods is the 
safety pin hanger herewith illustrated. 
This is for use in drying freshly varn- 
Stretch a length of pic- 
ture wire across a corner of the room 
and suspend each joint by a safety pin 
attached to the top. When dry enough 
to handle, you can slide them back and 


.Bforth at will on the “loop” of the pins. 


Varnishing should always be done in 
a warm room (about 70%) free from 
dust. If the weather is very damp, it 
is better to wait, as dampness and cold 
will sometimes cause 
the varnish to 
“crawl” and ruin 
your job. 

The ordinary 
olor preservative 
bought in stores is 
usually made of col- 
ldian or amyl- 
acetate. It forms a 
coating which en- 
closes the silk but 
does not penetrate 
and 
thus grip the wood. 
When exposed to air 
and sunlight on the 
stream, windings so 
treated will often 
come loose and allow 


. Bthe guide to slip from the joint. 


= 
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It is better to use the thinnest and 
whitest shellac obtainable, if one de- 
sires the color to retain nearly its 
original hue. The best and most per- 
manent method, however, is to use a 
much lighter colored silk than you de- 
sire to have on the finished windings. 
Then coat evenly with the lightest spar 
varnish. When the first coat is dry, 
tub with fine powdered pumice or rot- 
ten stone, wipe carefully and varnish. 
If you desire a crimson winding, use a 
bright pink silk to start with. Apply 
at least three thin coats of varnish, 
putting it on rapidly and allowing it to 
flow evenly. The varnishing room 
must be dust free and must have an 
even temperature. 
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Rods should be varnished at the close 
of each season, especially if they have 
been subjected to hard use. Take 
plenty of time for the work and start 
early in the winter, then it is a 
pleasant task indeed. 

HARRY IRWIN. 


BROKEN AGATE GUIDES 


OR years one may go a-casting with 

a good 51%4-foot steel rod as I have 
done, then all at once some of the lug- 
gage got mixed up with the rod and 
when it was unpacked two agate guides 
were found among the missing. Fur- 
thermore, the ring of the guides next 
to the tip was broken. 


The big question was a quick repair, 
and the sporting goods man said O. K. 
in three or four days, as he might have 
to send it to the factory. Now, some 
people have either lots of money or 
lots of rods, but this was my only one 
and I wanted it repaired and at once, 
and here is how it was done in twenty 
minutes: ’ 


A jeweler supplied me with a piece 
of 14-gauge German silver wire, and 
four turns were made around the end 
of a rattail file. Then two rings were 
cut off and dressed up to be the exact 
size of the agate guides. 

A soldering iron and some half-and- 
half completed the job in a jiffy. And 
maybe this will help some other poor 
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fisherman who forgets to properly pro- 
tect his rod. F. K. SINGER, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RETRIEVING DUCKS 


HANDY little device for retriev- 

ducks that have fallen in lakes or 
ponds, where the shooter has no boat or 
dog, is a simple arrangement of fish 
line or chalk line that may be carried 
in the pocket. 

Make a sliding knot or “noose” on 
each end of a piece of line about five 
or six feet long. In the center of this, 
attach the main line, which should be 
about one hundred feet-long. This 
may then be rolled up and put into a 

pocket of your game 
coat. When you 
have killed a duck 
near shore, cut a 
straight stick about 
a yard long and 
slide one loop over 
each end and pull 
them tight. Then 
uncoil the line on 
the ground in front 
of you and throw 
the sticw beyond the 
duck, but as near to 
it as possible. By 
walking either up or 
down the shore, you 
can pull the loop 
over the bird, and 
thus drag it in. 

Those marsh hunters who are also 
bait casters can use a short rod with 
an ordinary plug, to advantage. A 
steel rod is best for the purpose, as it 
consists of short joints, which go into 
the pocket readily. A regular bait- 
casting reel and line is used. Attach 
the plug and cast oevr the floating bird. 
Move up or down the shore until the 
line is over the bird. Then reel in 
until the plug touches the duck. The 
gang hooks will become entangled in 
the feathers and the bird may be re- 
trieved by gentle reeling. 

It is best to use a heavy floating 
plug. Unscrew the standard hooks 
found on the plug and substitute large 
gangs, as they get a better grip on 
the bird. MARSH HUNTER. 
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CUTEREBRA CUNICULI, A RABBIT BOT FLY GREATLY ENLARGED. ACTUAL 
SIZE, 1 INCH 


ORMY rabbits and squirrels 
VY have long been known to hunt- 
ers, but the story of these 
bots is a mystery to most of them. 
Most hunters are familiar with dark- 
colored, fleshy grub that is often found 
beneath the skin of a rabbit, or they 
may have found several of these large 
worms or grubs in the game bag, that 
had emerged from the carcasses of their 
game. 

These grubs are the larve or young 
stages of bot-flies; insects that are sel- 
dom observed, and practically unknown 
to anyone excepting an entomologist. 

In trailing this insect, first look for 
rabbit signs—a “squat” or a runway 
through the tall grass or along the 
fence. 

During the summertime the flies fre- 
quent the open sunny places, or hide 
themselves in the grass and weeds, in 
situations where they are most likely to 
find their victims. These flies resemble 
a large bumble-bee, and are probably 
mistaken for bees by most persons. 
They fly quietly along about a foot 
above the gound, zigzagging here and 
there in restless manner, avoiding an 
object in their path, some moving sha- 
dow in the way; apparently looking for 
a sleeping rabbit, a nest or feeding 
ground. 


A 


CUTEREBRA BUCCATA FAB. ADULT BOT 
FLIES TWICE ENLARGED 


It alights upon a stone to rest a bit 
—let us examine it critically. It is 
about an inch long, with two large 
smoky-brown wings; the head is black; 
the thorax above and the first segment 
of the abdomen are covered with dark 
yellowish hair; the abdomen is bluish- 
black, shining; like all insects it has 
six legs; it is one of our larger two- 
winged flies, belonging to the Order 
Diptera, and in technical terms itis 
called Cuterebra cuniculi (Fig. 1). Cu- 
terebra, the generic name, means “skin 
borer.” 

If we were able to catch a specimen 
we would find that it could neither bite 
nor sting; it is likely that it cannot 
even eat, the mouth parts are so poorly 
developed; its sole function in life is 
to mate and lay eggs. 

Were it possible to follow a female 
of one of the bot-flies we would find it 
equal to our hound for trailing rabbits, 
and we might possibly learn just how 
the eggs are laid. This matter has 
never been fully solved, however, but 
it is supposed that the eggs are fast- 
ened to the plants upon which the rab- 
bits feed, are swallowed with the food, 
and the small larve or bots upon hatch- 
ing from the eggs are able to gain ac- 
cess to the location where they are com- 
monly found; The probable method is 
through the stomach and tissue to a 
point beneath the skin. 

The full-grown worm or larve is a 
thick, gray or dark-colored, fleshy crea- 
ture about one inch long (Fig. 2A). It 
is usually found beneath the skin on the 
back, belly or shoulder, where it forms 
a large tumor or cyst. Each cyst is 
open to the outside through a hole in 
the skin; the tracheal openings of the 
respiratory system being located at the 
anal extremity of the grub and are in- 


Rabbit Bots 


Parasitic Insects Attacking 
Rabbits and Other Small 
Animals 


By A. B. CHAMPLAIN 


serted through this hole for the purpose 
of breathing. 

The body of the grub is provided with 
rows of spines in place of legs to assist 
in locomotion, and it lives in and feeds 
upon the pus and matter caused by its 
irritating presence in the tumor, and 
possibly somewhat on the blood of its 
host. 


These bots or larve become full 
grown about the time of the first frosts, 
when we are thinking about hunting 
rabbits. During the xsall time they 
emerge from the wounds in their hosts 
and fall to the ground where they bury 
themselves in the earth. When they 
have reached the depth that is satis. 
factory to them, pupation takes place, 
and here they remain throughout the 
winter in this quiescent state (Fig. 
2B). 

The pupe in general resemble the 
larve or grubs, but the skin on the out- 
side becomes hard and brittle. How- 
ever, within there is a great change 
taking place; the larve inside has as 
sumed quite another shape. The pupal 
shell or “mummy,” as we shall arbi- 
trarily call it on account of its dried-up 
appearance, becomes lined inside with 
a silken membrane, and resting upon 
this smooth interior we find a perfect 
fly forming. 

If we were lucky enough to okserve 
this mummy the following spring or 
early summer, we would find it crack- 
ing along the top; later a cap or lid 
would become apparent; then, at the 

(Continued on page 716) 
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(A) LARVA OF CUTEREBRA 
(B) PUPAE OF CUTEREBRA 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


FIVE DUCKS 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


“THERE are so many predatory ani- 

mals and birds about my country 
place at Stamford, Conn., that it is 
practically impossible to raise any 
chickens or ducks unless they are given 
so much attention that it is hardly 
worth while. I buy a few half grown 
ducks for decorative purposes on the 
stream near the house every year. This 
year I bought a half dozen runners 
which were not quite big enough to es- 
cape enemies and five of them disap- 
peared within the next forty-eight 
hours, leaving one which recovered 
from its fright and appeared from 
some hiding place two or three days 
later. 

One of my neighbors in a spirit of 
sympathy for the little orphan sent 
over a young muscovy duck to keep the 
little runner company. Meantime I 
had purchased two nearly full-grown 
hybrids between the runner and Pekin 
ducks. A few days later these were 
joined by a wild mallard, a young male 
of the year, which dropped in for 
company. 

It has been interesting to n«'~ che 
difference in habits of these thre~ kinds 
of ducks. The domesticatce ducks 
were quite tame when I went to the 
river to feed them, but the wild ducl: 
immediately flew and gave a note of 
warning which the other ducks recog- 
nized as such ana they all became 
wary and would not feed in my pres- 
ence for awhile. Meantime the wild 
duck showed less and less tendency to 
fly away and in a few days it became 
practically as tame as the others, all of 
which will now come to a call and feed 
without fear in my presence. 

The smartest duck of the entire lot 
is the muscovy. It spends more time 
catching insects than the others do and 
it is the only one which disappears 
completely under water when diving 
for corn. None of the other ducks 
go completely under water except for 
a short dip when exercising, but the 
little muscovy deliberately goes under 
for feeding purposes. The wild mal- 
lard hunts for small frogs on the bank, 
but none of the others do this, al- 
though the two hybrids will sometimes 
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take away a frog which the mallard 


_has in its bill. 


When I throw oatmeal into the water 
it floats, and hundreds of minnows 
splash about on the surface after the 
oatmeal, among the ducks. These min- 
nows could be very easily caught, but 
I have not seen any one of the tliree 
kinds of ducks make an attempt at 
catching a minnow, although they will 
all eat minnows if I catch these in a 
net and feed them to the ducks later. 

When the ducks are resting on the 
point of an island the mallard invari- 
ably takes position nearer to the water 
than any of the other ducks do. The 
mallard at first would not eat pieces of 
bread or boiled potato or any unfam- 
iliar food of this sort, but now it joins 
the other ducks in taking everything 
that is offered. 

When the mallard became sufficient- 
ly tame to join the other ducks at feed- 
ing time it always remained a little 
farther away than the others and kept 
the right foot up against its breast 
apparently ready for a spring. I 
usually called the ducks by simply say- 
ing, “Come ducks,” but when I changed 
the ca.l to a “quack” like that which I 
use when duck shooting they came 
ncve quickly, and if the ducks were 
come distance away, the wild duck 
would spring from the water and fly 
to the feeding place, getting there 
ahead of the others. After I used the 


“quack” for calling, the mallard no 
longer remained on the outer circle 
when the ducks came to feed but 
mingled with them without regard to 
position and used both feet alike in- 





stead of keeping one foot set at hair 
trigger. 

When the ducks are puddling, the 
muscovy and the runner keep each 
other company by preference, while the 
mallard remains with the two hybrids. 
When they were resting on the island - 
the runner at first always took posi- 
tion near the muscovy in a chummy 
sort.of way and is still inclined to do 
so. One day, however, when a red- 
shouldered hawk hovered over the 
ducks that were somewhat scattered in 
the water and apparently had marked 
the muscovy for its prey, the mallard 
left the large hybrid ducks, hurried to 
the side of the small muscovy and as- 
sumed an attitude of defense for both. 

Incidentally I may remark that the 
red-shouldered hawk is not so innocent 
as I would like to believe it to be. It 
has been caught in the act of catching 
young fowl and quail too frequently to 
maintain the reputation given it by 
ornithologists. RoBERT T. Morris, 

i New York City. 


MORE ABOUT FOX-HUNT- 
ING METHODS 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


N answer to the criticism of B. T. 

Jones in your October issue, of Rey- 
nard of the River Swamp, I would like 
to explain that I have lived in this 
Province all my life and have never 
heard of any other system of hunting 
the Fox being used here, so do not 
think I merit the harsh treatment that 
he would have wished upon me. His 
is Alabama, Tennessee and Mississippi; 
mine, Ontario, Canada; so I say, when 
in Rome, do as the Romans do. G. H. 





GOLDFISH FOR BAIT 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

HAVE been interested this last 

spring and summer in using Louis 
Rhead’s new lures for trout and bass 
and have had with them marked suc- 
cess. My letter, however, is not writ- 
ten simply to compliment Mr. Rhead, 
and, as a matter of fact neither he nor 
Dr. Hentshell may desire compliments 
from such as I if they happen to 
peruse this communication. “Murder 
must out” notwithstanding! 





Several years ago a friend, an honest 
fisherman, a man above reproach 
(until the guilty day he telephoned 
me) used the wire to urge me to join 
him the same afternoon on a pond 
which was well known to be filled with 
bass and which, until this day, had 
been posted. This glorious day he had 
been given permission to fish it and to 
bring a friend. He insisted I bring 
live bait knowing I had but to motor a 
“ mile or two to secure it. This I gladly 
agreed to do and set the time I would 
meet him live bait and all. My con- 
sternation is surely realized by you 
when I tell you the live bait dealer had 
no bait; insisted it was no use trying 
to get live bait for earlier in the day 
he had, and had failed. 

Time was growing short; it was mid 
afternoon, I had some ten miles to 
motor to meet my friend and then an 
added ten miles or so to the pond. I 
was excited; there was not a moment 
to waste; I could see that pond with 
bass rising like “rain drops all over 
the water.” The idea of any artificial 
lure was not entertained. My friend 
had said, “bring live bait,” and I had 
said I would. There you are; tragic, 
for I live in a city; the place I went 
for live bait was one of the city reser- 
voirs; to join my friend. I must needs 
drive through the center of the city to 
get to the country and the pond on the 
other side. Just where to get live bait 
on this itinerary was fast “stumping” 
me. In desperation I rumpled my haif 
and felt in my pockets in the latter of 
which I felt inspifation: it was two 
dollars with which I bought two dol- 
lars worth of gold fish and we took a 
thousand dollars worth of bass before 
the sun had set! 

H. MERRIMAN STEELE, 
New Haven, Conn. 


LARGE BROWN TROUT 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
I HAPPENED to be looking over your 


April, 1923 issue of FOREST AND 
STREAM and noted on page 181 you say 
the largest brown trout captured in 
American waters by rod & reel weighed 
10 Ibs. 

Now, not in any way to start an 
argument, but as a matter of advice 
and information, would say I saw a 
brown trout taken in 1903, that 
weighed 14% lbs. It was caught by 
Colonel A. B. Hilton of New York City, 
in Lake Giles, on the property of the 
Blooming Grove Hunting and Fishing 
Club, of Glen Eyre, Penna. Mr. Hil- 
ton had the fish mounted and presented 
to the club, where it hung over the 
fireplace in the Club House. Some 
years ago a fire consumed this building 
and I imagine this fish was burned at 


the time. However, if you should 
write the Blooming Grove Hunting & 
Fishing Club at Glen Eyre, Pa., I 
think they would be able to give you 
the size, etc., of this fish. It was 
caught by rod and reel on copper wire, 
trolling with an Archer spinner. The 
name of the guide with Col. Hilton at 
the time he caught the fish was Barney 
Reading. H. A. Pryor, 
Mound, Minn. 


FLYING FISHERMAN 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


TH E flying fish of the region of Santa 

Ana Catalina Island have often been 
extolled, and now comes the flying fish- 
ermen. To fly across the channel from 
the Pacific Marine Airways at Wil- 
mington, California to Catalina in 
twenty minutes, stop for lunch at the 
Island capital of Avalon, and to be 
sighting fish from the seaplane a short 
time after, was the experience of a 
party of four in a seaplane trip over 
the twenty-five miles of ocean inter- 
vening between Wilmington and Ava- 
lon. One of these was a. woman. 


From an altitude of 500 feet, near 
the San Clemente Islands a school of 
albacore was sighted. The pilot of the 
seaplane descended and hovered over 
the school which was plainly discerni- 
ble because of the clearness of the 
water that day. The party had brought 
along the proper tackle for taking the 
game fish, and two lines were at once 
cast. Then the seaplane scooted over 
the water, trolling the bait. In a few 
minutes, two strikes were made by the 


albacore, and in twenty minutes these 
were landed. 

After taking as many as they wished 
of this school, the party sought an- 
other ground and here a big shark and 
more albacore were taken. The party 
then returned to Avalon and from 
there to the Airways station from 
whence they had started. The trip was 
made in a short time, they had had all 
the fun of a day’s deep-sea fishing, 
and nobody was seasick. 

The feat leaves one wondering what 
Isaac Walton would think of such a 
performance and also whether we 
shall fish by wireless next. 

DELPHIA PHILLIPS, 
Balboa, Cal. 


THE PASSENGER PIGEON 
QUESTION 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


THE writer is an old sportsman and 

remembers well when the wild 
pigeons were plentiful. There were 
two years when they roosted at or near 
South Haven, Mich., about forty miles 
west of here. The next roost was at 
Pentwater, Michigan. 

The two years that they roosted at 
South Haven as near as the writer can 
remember was between 1871 and 76. 

If possible for you to do so, kindly 
give me the correct years. 

When they roosted at Pentwater this 
roost was 12 miles east of this place 
and it was claimed that it was three 
miles wide and twelve miles long. 
Every tree had from 50 to 200 nests in 
it. Every little crotch had a nest. 

The law then was that you could not 
shoot within a mile of their nests. I 
remember one flock in particular that 
was so large I did not shoot at them 
as I was interested in the size of the 
flock which was fully a mile and a half 
long and a mile wide. I was simply 
amazed at the number of birds and 
believe there were over a million in 
this one flock. 

The females would leave the nests at 
daylight, probably flying a hundred or 
more miles to their feeding grounds, 
returning about noon, then the males 
started for their feeding grounds re- 
turning before dark. 

This was the first year that the 
breech loaders came into use, there 
were six shooters in my party who all 
had breech loaders with the exception 
of myself, I used a double barrel muz- 
zle loader and killed something like 
300 birds with a boy to pick up for 
me, killing more birds than my entire 
party with breech loaders, as_ their 
shells were not properly loaded for 
penetration. 

There were about 30 .netters there 
all catching pigeons. And I believe 
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that every girl and woman in that 
locality was picking the long feathers 
out of the birds and men packing them 
in barrels with ice, loading them for 
New York City. 

There was a freight train of forty 
cars about ready to start which they 
called the pigeon train. How many 
more cars were loaded with these birds 
we do not know, probably another 
trainload at least. 

Should you have the records of the 
two years when they nested near South 
Haven, I should be very glad to have 
you advise me. Also have you any in- 
formation as to their sudden disap- 
pearance? P. APPELDOORN. 


PET COYOTE 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
“HIS female Coyote was captured in 
a trap on the desert at Camp 
Kearny, California, by a group of dis- 
abled soldiers. 

Through kind treatment and atten- 
tion, the Coyote became very docile and 
later was given to a rancher near San 
Diego, who made a pet of her. 

Coyotes, while wary of man and ex- 
ceedingly crafty in evading him in 
their native state, may often be tamed 
if captured when quite young. Pup- 
pies, especially, are amenable to kind 
treatment, and while they will not be- 
come as loyal and affectionate as dogs, 
nevertheless they will prove interesting 
and intelligent pets. 

Burt Ray TUTTLE, 

Soldiers’ Home Annex Hospital, 

Sawtelle, California. 














COMMON FISH SUPPLY 
SPORT 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
[? is not given to all of us to fish 
wherever we wish. 

For those who stay at home or are 
denied the pleasure of the bass or 
“muskie,” I am telling of an old friend 
who gets a lot of fun with that bony 
old denizen, the Carp. 

Near his home is a typical southern 
river with a low dam. Below this dam, 
and especially where two currents 
merge, the carp loves to feed and play. 
That most perfect fisherman, the boy 
of 10 to 14, comes down and with his 
cane-pole and “doughball” takes his 
toll. 

I noted and shared his anguish when 
he lost the biggest one of all, and when 
his small pal also hooked and, sad to 
say, lost another of perhaps four 
pounds weight; it was too much for 
them. 

Presently an elderly gentleman came 
along, very calmly put together a light 
bamboo casting-rod about six feet in 
length, on which he mounted a beauti- 
ful old reel, a counterpart of one I had 
seen on the upper water of Licking 
River in Kentucky. His line would not 
have stood an eight-pound test. 

After carefully adjusting a “perfect 
doughball” on a moderate-sized hook 
he stepped carefully out into the edge 
of the pool and made a cast of perhaps 
thirty-five feet at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees with the current; 
the “bait,” together with the half-ounce 
sinker, settled into the water just above 
the convergence of the two currents. 

In less than thirty seconds I noted 
the line moving slowly up stream and 
he struck. 

The next five minutes were as ex- 
citing as some I have experienced with 
a twenty-pound “muskie.” 

That carp had the range of a pool of 
perhaps a half acre in area, and he 
was all over it. The old gentleman, 
playing him skilfully away from 
“snags” and rocks, and, finally, swim- 
ming him carefully alongside, reached 
down and “gilled” him just beneath 
the surface of the water. 

It is hard to say who enjoyed it the 
most. The old gentleman, who gave 
the carp the longest odds and won, the 
two boys who carried the monster (it 
must have weighed at least eight 
pounds) home, or I, the interested spec- 
tator, who has fished pretty much over 
the world. 

It seems, to most of us, that “far 
fields are greener,” and I wonder if 
sometimes we don’t miss a good deal 
of pleasure simply because it is not 
called to our attention. . 

Perhaps this will be the means 
whereby someone who cannot enjoy 





Wisconsin lakes may get the thrill of 
a heavy fish on a slender line nearer 
home. A. E. WILLAHAN, 
Shreveport, La. 


GAME PLENTIFUL 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
I AM informed by e well-known local 

guide and sportsman that all wild 
game birds in this locality are more 
plentiful this season than for years 
past. On my farm, % mile from R. R. 
station, deer were seen during August 
browsing on grass in my orchard not 
more than 500 feet from the house. 
Another crossed the road within 75 
feet from my horse in a trip to the 
station. WILLIAM MCLAUGHLIN, 

Martindale, Columbia Co., N. Y. 


ONE OF MANY 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
We arrived in the village just at 

dusk—the oil lamps were lighted 
and sent their notes of cheer out into 
the gloom of the coming night. 

It would be difficult to find anything 
especially attractive in an odoriferous 
oil lamp with soot-begrimed chimney, 
and yet, to the old-timer, trudging home 
after a long day of sport, there is noth- 
ing more cheering. Its rays, feeble by 
comparison with modern lighting, have 
a certain ruddy thinge that is lacking 
in the present-day light. Seen through 
a blinding snowstorm, or late on a cold 
November night, it is suggestive of 
home and cheer—warmth and comfort, 
with door fastened for the night, a 
blazing wood fire on the hearth—a 
smoking dinner all ready to serve, and, 
afterward, apples, cider and chestnuts, 
and then—a smoke. How does that 
strike you, old-timer—a bit all right— 
what? 

It was a cold November night—the 
moon shone with a cold brilliance that 
made the fields gleam with that peculiar 
soft whiteness that is refracted only 
from frost-rimmed stubble. Far away, 
a hound bayed the moon, while the con- 
tented stamp of horses came occasion- 
ally from the barn where they munched 
their oats complacently. 

Such pictures have become history 
in the seaboard states—they are of the 
past—they remain fixed in the memory 
like landmarks as they are, and those 
whose good fortune it was to have 
lived at that time, even with its incon- 
veniences, have nothing to regret—save 
that they are no more. 

Early retiring was the order then, 
and up under the eaves, with plenty of 
blankets and a soft bed, sweet dreams 
and slumber were a nightly occurrence. 

The gray dawn crept through the 
windows—the air was nipping and 
one’s breath was plainly visible. A deep 








breath—a sudden bound, and one was 
out of bed donning his clothing hastily; 
theré was no lingering over one’s toilet 
then, he kept his circulation active 
by exercise. The ice film in the pitcher 
was broken with the heel of a shoe, and 
one’s face tingled for a goodly half 
hour after ablution. Downstairs hasti- 
ly to a breakfast of home-cured bacon 
and eggs, baking-powder biscuits and 
coffee, and then the guns and out. 

Such a day! Hoarfrost on the corn 
stalks, fence rails and the blackened 
pumpkin vines; in the east, the first 
pink tints of dawn—old Bill hooked to 
the buckboard, the guns stowed safetly 
on the floor, while on grain sacks lay 
Nero and Nell, two Irish setters—vet- 
erans of their craft. A four-mile drive, 
occupied with reminiscences of previous 
trips, and then old Bill stowed snugly 
in a neighbor’s barn, and Nero and Nell 
working off their wire edges in a near- 
by field. 

I can see it all in retrospect, and in 
the bleak winter nights I live it over 
and over again, and I thank an allwise 
Providence that I was permitted to 
know that phase of American history in 
its making. 

Half-way across the field, Nell picks 
up a scent—works it into the next, 
where she points staunchly and is 
backed by Nero some paces to the right 
rear. A sudden “whir-r-r” and a bevy 
of quail rise and scatter in all direc- 
tions. My friend makes a double while 
I make a kill with my first and a clean 


“muff” with my second. We work up © 


the scattered birds, securing six, and 
then move on into the next field along a 
wood lot, where we scatter another 
bevy, securing eight more birds. The 
sun is several hours high by this time 
and is beating warmly on our backs as 
we move over to the wood lot to eat a 
“snack.” 


Luncheon finished, the dogs rested, a 
smoke, then we give the wood lot a 
look-in, with the result that three 
grouse and two woodcock are added to 
our bag. So the afternoon passes—the 
shadows lengthen—a bluejay screeches 
back in the woods, as a couple of be- 
lated crows fly over to their roosting. 


As we drive homeward the sun sinks 
behind the hills—its afterglow lighting 
the windows of home like huge embers; 
‘old Bill quickens his pace, and finally 
we drive between a double row of vener- 
able walnut trees to the barn, where he 
is fed.and left to dream such dreams 
as beguile the equine people. Nero 
and Nell are brought into the house, 
where their eyes and noses are washed 
and the sand and briers removed from 
between their toes. We allow them to 
dose in the warm firelight before lock- 
ing them up for the night. A friendly 
game—then the clock is wound, doors 


locked, lights out, and then to bed, while 
outside the hoarfrost claims dominion. 


Men speak of wealth in sordid terms, 
And reckon their power in cent-percent, 
But Nature’s bourne is where one earns 
Both health and wealth, and calm con- 
tent. 
G. W. Beatty (Hackamore). 


CURIOUS FISHING 
EXPERIENCES 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
ONE afternoon I was fishing for 
pickerel off the mouth of the Rob- 
bins stream at Belgrade and had sub- 
stituted a large fly for the ordinary 
bait. I had been casting for some time 
without any result when at length, 
about forty feet from the boat and 
close to a small patch of pads, I saw 
the wake and then roll of a fair pick- 
erel. At my second cast over the spot I 
hooked the fish, and upon finally netting 
him was amazed to find in his belly an 
ugly rip through which his intestines 
protruded to a length of about three 
inches; and yet, in spite of such a 
wound this fish rose as freely and 
fought as gamely as any pickerel of its 
size I ever handled. The wound must 
havé been a very fresh one, as in all 
other respects he was a splendidly con- 
ditioned two-pound fish. 

I have long known that trout were 
exceedingly voracious at times, but 
three seasons ago I had this fact im- 
pressed on me stronger than ever in a 
rather remarkable manner. While fly 
fishing off the mouth of a trout stream 
in Maine a trout rose to my tail fly and 
missed. Three times this was repeated, 
but on the fourth rise the fish got foul- 
hooked on the outside of the upper jaw; 
upon finally boating the trout, great 
was my surprise to see protruding from 
his mouth the tail of a five-inch chub 
which he had evidently been trying to 
swallow. This had apparently kept 
the fish from closing his mouth and ac- 
counted for its being foul-hooked; but 
what was even further proof of this 
fish’s gluttony was the fact that on being 
dressed its stomach was found to be 
tightly packed with small smelt in vari- 
ous stages of digestion. It would be 
most interesting to know just what 
should cause a trout in such a stuffed 
condition to rise so persistently to an 
artificial fly; surely hunger could not 
have been the reason, but if not that, 
what? 

I have frequently been told by brother 
anglers that the remora or shark pilot 
is unable to attach itself to any of the 
ordinary scaled fishes, but required for 
his anchorage the rougher skin worn 
by sharks, sawfish, etc. I was there- 
fore much interested on two different 


occasions to capture redfish with one 
of these curious creatures securely 
fastened to its side. In both cases the 
redfish were of about twenty pounds 
weight, while one remora was thirteen, 
the other fifteen inches in length; when 
these redfish were beached their pas- 
sengers came ashore with them. At 
Clearwater, Florida, a remora took up 
his residence on the bottom of my skiff, 
where he stayed in apparent content- 
ment for more than a week; during this 
time he would frequently come out to 
feed on scraps of bait dropped over the 
side, but on securing these would at 
once return to the skiff’s bottom. 

While it is hardly correct to speak 
of the pelican as a game-fish, still on 
several occasions I have caught these 
big birds when trolling with a spoon 
for real fish. On only one of these 
times was the bird able to rise into 
the air after being hooked, and then as 
soon as any pressure was put on him 
he would apparently be thrown so off 
his balance that he would come down 
to the water much in the fashion of a 
side-slipping aeroplane. Their method 
of “striking” was a straight downward 
plunge from a height of twenty or 
thirty feet with beak wide open, and 
with the exception of the side-slipping 
bird the hook was always lodged in 
one or other of the mandibles; the “side- 
slipper” was hooked through the skin 
covering the wing joint close to the 
body, which must have accounted for 
his peculiar movements while trying to 
stay in the air. These birds were in- 
variably simply alive with lice, which 
made the unhooking of them a very 
unpleasant job, but fortunately this 
was always accomplished with no ap- 
parent harm to the bird. 


With the above freak catches I am 
tempted to include the following method 
of securing mullet for bait, which I 
learned from the captain of a small 
schooner that used to ply between Tam- 
pa and Ft. Myers. During November 
and December on this coast the mullet 
may be seen on almost any day in 
immense schools; and yet by night 
the number found traveling is vastly 
greater. Rowing over to a channel after 
dark with a lighted lantern in the bot- 
tom of my skiff I anchor and settle 
down to wait and listen. Usually in a 
very short time the mullet can be heard 
splashing around the boat’s sides; I 
then raise the lantern and with a smal! 
stick tap lightly on the seat. Immedi- 
ately the fish start jumping, and some 
of the nearer ones, either attracted or 
blinded by the light, will be found to 


- leap into or over the skiff. To the 


angler trying this for the first time, the 
sight is a most remarkable one, as in 
the circle of light cast by the lantern 
it is often possible to see scores of these 
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beautiful fish in the air at one time, 
not to mention the hundreds visible 
darting through the clear water. On 
the whole, I consider the experience 
well worth the little trouble involved. 


POLLOCK AND SPORTS- 
MANSHIP 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


A LTHOUGH the pollock is a mem- 

ber of the cod family, and as 
such is often overlooked, if not actually 
sneered at by sportsmen, I have fre- 
quently enjoyed fine sport when angling 
for these fish with comparatively light 
tackle. Sometimes it has been fly-fish- 
ing, sometimes trolling from a launch; 
but always I have found that a sea pol- 
lock of from five to fifteen pounds on a 
light rod could be depended on to create 


‘lots of excitement and thrills. 


My first trials at this game consisted 
in fly-fishing for small harbor pollock 
weighing from one to two pounds and 
proved very successful. This led me to 
experiment farther off shore to see if 
the larger fish could be persuaded to 
rise. After two or three unsuccessful 
trips I finally hooked and landed a pol- 
lock that tipped the scales to an even 
eight pounds. This fish put up a furi- 
ous battle for nearly twenty minutes, 
and many others that I have taken 
since on the same kind of tackle have 
displayed similar strength and activity. 

Another method of taking pollock 
that furnishes splendid sport is trolling 
from a launch with a light trolling rod. 
I have captured many fine specimens in 
this fashion, and I have always found 
that the strike and subsequent play of 
the fish was something to be long re- 
membered. The launch should be run- 
ning at about a three-mile gait and the 
engine must be stopped at once when a 
pollock strikes, the boat being allowed 
to drift while the fish is being played. 

In regard to the tackle to use for 
this form of sport the angler can, to a 
great extent, follow his own inclina- 
tion. Personally, for the fly-fishing I 
prefer a nine-foot split bamboo about 
six ounces in weight, although I have 
frequently used a steel fly rod of the 
same length with good results. For 
reel and line I use a quadruple multi- 
plier bait-casting reel holding eighty 
yards of No. 6 Cuttyhunk, lightly 
greased with “3-in-1.” Parmachenee 
Belle and Scarlet Ibis seem to be the 
most taking flies, and they should be 
mounted on hooks ranging from No. 2 
to No. 00. ° 

For trolling I always use a light six- 
foot rod, a double multiplying reel and 
a hundred and fifty yards of No. 9 Cut- 
tyhunk line, and I try to keep my rig 
not less than one hundred feet astern 
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of the launch. A No. 5 spoon makes 
a most excellent lure, but an even bet- 
ter one is a light cedar squid covered 
with eelskin and with a scrap of red 
flannel attached to give extra color. 

Whenever the pollock are schooling 
on the surface large flocks of gulls and 
terns will be seen wheeling and circling 
over each school; and it is under these 
flocks of birds that the angler is likely 
to secure some royal sport. Any time 
from May to October these fish may be 
found on the surface, and I feel sure 
that it will well repay any sportsman 
visiting on the New England coast at 
that season to give the above methods a 
“try-out.” 

I hope that brother sportsmen and 
anglers will send in their experiences 
to good old FOREST AND STREAM, for we 
can all learn from each other 

W. G. FREEDLEY, 
Germantown, Pa. 





A GOOD DAY’S SPORT ON JAMAICA BAY. 
PHOTO SENT IN BY ONE OF OUR CON- 
TRIBUTORS 


WHEN I WAS A TENDERFOOT 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


WENT to Texas in the spring of 
| "72 and in May I bought a pony 

and struck out for the cattle range. 
I caught up with two men who were 
wanting to hire some cattle man who 
was going to drive herd to Colorado. 
I traveled with them, and in a day or 
two we met a man who stopped and 
asked if any of us wanted to hire. He 
was gathering a herd to drive to Colo- 
rado and hired all three of us. For a 
month we herded on the range while 
the experienced hands scoured the coun- 
try for such cattle as the owner wanted 
to drive. 


We started about the first of July | 
with 400 head and in a few days | 
reached Fort Concho where we heard | 
some interesting news about the In- 
dians capturing two herds and killing 
one man a few days before. We stop- 
ped at Concho for about a week and 
four other herds arrived. Then the first 
herds, accompanied by an escort of sixty 
soldiers, crossed the Staked Plains to 
the Pecos River where the soldiers 
turned back. 

We drove up the Pecos, then through 
New Mexico, crossed the Ratone Moun- 
tains into Colorado and on to within 
75 miles of Denver. Some of the boys 
stayed with the cattle and four of us 
started back to Texas with the mess 
wagon and some of the saddle horses 
some time in November. Two other 
Texas men joined us. Nothing of in- 
terest happened until we got to Ft. 
Lyons, where one of the boys (Jim) 
was not ready to start when we did, | 
and the other two got a bottle of liquor 
and we camped pretty early on the 
Arkansas River. 

I drove the wagon and after turning | 
out the mules got into the wagon to 
unload such things as we needed for 
the night. The valley was not very 
wide, and I saw humps of some buffalo 
over the bluff. Ben, an old hunter and 
Texas ranger, and I got out Winches- 
ters and started for them. When we | 
got to the top of the bluff we were 
within easy range of about 20 buffalo. 
I shot a small one but did not kill it, so 
Ben fired and killed one. We did not 
skin it but took some of the meat to 
camp. While getting supper Harry and 
Ben were feeling rather funny and 
thought it would be fun to make Jim 
believe that the buffalo meat was beef. 
Although Jim got to camp in time for 
supper the expected fun did not mate- 
rialize. 

The drinks he had at the fort warmed 
his fighting blood. When they said the 
meat was beef he knew it was buffalo, 
although he had never seen any before, 
and when they snickered and made 
some funny remarks he rose and start- 
ed towards Harry with a butcher knife 
he was eating with in his hand. Harry 
jumped up and drew his revolver. I 
threw my arms around him from be- 
hind and held on until they were both 
disarmed. Well! I have never forgot- 
ten my first buffalo hunt, although I 
have had many more successful ones. 
The wind turned to the north that night 
and in the morning there were countless 
thousands of buffaloes all along the 
valley, under the bluffs, to get out of 
the wind, and there were thousands in 
sight most of the time for several days. 

We followed the Arkansas River to 
Wichita and the Chisolm Trail to Texas. 
When we reached the Brazos River we 





- saw a great many more turkeys than 
_ usual, and about dusk they commenced 
to fly up in the trees until almost every 
_ tree for miles had more or less turkeys 
| in it. Early in the evening it was clear 
_ moonlight, but near bedtime it got 
hazy. We started to go to bed, when 
Ben said to me: “This is a good night 
for turkey hunting. They can’t see you 
so well as if it was clear and we can 
see them better. On a clear night their 
plummage glitters and a turkey looks 
very small, but a night like this you 
can see its full size. Let us go turkey 
hunting.” 

I was quite willing. Most of us car- 
ried Winchester .44 rim-fire carbines 
in those days for protection from Co- 
manches, etc. They were poor hunting 
guns in the daytime and much worse 
at night. Of course, we could not see 
the sights, and I was told to hold very 
low, as we were sure to overshoot if we 
did not. We soon separated and I fired 
at a good many without hitting any. 
Every time a gun fired there was a roar 
caused by hundreds of turkeys -flying, 
and still there were lots of them all 
along the river. I came to a big cotton- 
wood that had more than usual on it. 
I fired; several flew. I kept firing, and 
they kept flying until only two were 
left. Then, although I had been hold- 
ing low, I held still lower and down 
came my turkey. I fired at the remain- 
ing one and down he came. Then I 
heard a laugh close by and Ben was 
laughing at me for doing so much shoot- 
ing, but he only had two turkeys. 

We started for camp together and 
fired turn about. Ben killed three more, 
but one of his fell in the river. I killed 
three more, and an eagle that I did not 
get, as it flew across the river before it 
fell, but we both heard it strike the 
ground. I don’t think we were away 
from camp two hours and we got back 
with nine turkeys. 

: JAMES S. PATON 


WOODCHUCK AND 
CHIPMUNK 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HAT watchful sentinels these 
WV little soldiers are on duty as 
outposts of the wilderness in 
the heart of civilization! Not an ene- 
my can appear without warning being 
given, for at the very moment of trying 
to save his own life, each sentry sends 
the alarm broadcast, to be taken up by 
every other in turn at the onset of dan- 
ger. Neither chipmunk nor woodchuck 
is common in the deep woods; both are 
more often found in the settled parts 
of the country —by roadsides, under 
fences, out in the open—seldom far 
from the presence of man and his 
works. 


Against the larger of the two the 
farmer wages incessant warfare, but 
the intruder stays in the fields, builds 
still higher entrenchments, and makes 
his dugouts inaccessible, as if to mock 
all attempts to exterminate him. 

As for the chipmunk, he has the vices 
of the red and gray squirrels, though 
in lesser degree, while he honestly tries 
to make amends for his grain stealing 
by the persistence with which he de- 
stroys noxious insects. Popular senti- 
ment is usually with the little striped 
chap, too, so he lives and thrives by the 
open trail. 

We may not care especially for the 
woodchuck; in fact, there are times 
when we heap maledictions on him and 
all his works, if some favorite horse 
wrenches a tendon by breaking into one 
of his burrows. But for all that we 
watch eagerly for the first woodchuck 
of spring, knowing that he will not 
emerge from his hibernation until 
the season’s summons is unmistakable. 
Then on sunny afternoons you may 
hear his shrill, rapid staccato whistle 
echoing from every open hillside. As 
for the laughable superstition in regard 
to his appearance on Candlemas Day 
(Ground-hog Day), can you imagine a 
woodchuck—sun-lover that he is—fac- 
ing the cold blasts of a-New England 
winter long before the frost is out of 
the ground?* 

It is an odd thing, this winter sleep 
of some animals, more nearly approach- 
ing a state of coma than true sleep. 
The pulse and respiration are almost 
imperceptible; there is no motion; for 
the time being the sleeper is as truly 
“dead to the world” as though life were 
actually extinct. . 

We have no means of knowing how 
many helpless marmots become victims 
of skunk, mink or weasel in winter. 
Certainly scent alone is not of much 
help in locating the hibernating animal, 
for at this time the scent is “cold.” If 
chance leads them to make the discov- 
ery they will accept the find gladly— 
perhaps even exulting in the thought 
that the chuck’s chisel teeth are power- 
less. In summer the tables might be 
turned, for a woodchuck at bay has all 
the tenacious courage of a bulldog with 
which to back up those very effective 
weapons. Maybe your dog has learned 
that fact at the expense of a very sore 
nose. Quite possibly the foxes had like 
experiences before they got the idea of 
using team work so as to take advan- 
tage of the chuck’s curiosity. Possibly 
“curiosity killed a cat”; certainly it has 

* As a matter of fact, an occasional wood- 
chuck does wake early from winter sleep and 
venture abroad to leave footmarks in the Feb- 
ruary snow. Possibly at times an individual 
that lives in the edge of the woods has not 
accumulated sufficient fat the preceding year 
to last till spring. Such a one must have a 


hard time of it trying to find something to 
eat in the wintry landscape.—EDITORS. 


been the death of more than one wood- 
chuck. He is seated at the door of his 
burrow in a “monarch of all I survey” 
attitude when he sees a fox coming 
toward him. “No time to look,” he 
thinks, and vanishes in a flurry of dust. 
The fox comes up, passes on. Chucky, 
who has been listening intently, scram- 
bles out to see what his enemy is doing. 
He forgets to look anywhere else, when 
he has a sudden vision of legs, fur and 
teeth almost upon him. With a startled 
whistle of alarm he turns to dive for 
safety, but even as he turns the open 
jaws close on his neck; one shake and 
all is over. Back comes the first fox 
and the pair go off together to celebrate 
another victory of mind over matter. 
This is the game they usually play on 
those wild fellows who love the woods, 
preterring the seclusion of some sunny 
glade to the rich abundance of clover 
fields. 

These hermits are usually trimmer 
than the field chucks, seldom attaining 
the latter’s fleshy proportions. I have 
often thought that the constant scram- 
bling over brush, stones and logs may 
have had something to do with this dif- 
ference in development. If the clover- 
fed rodent had to work harder for a 
living very likely he would not so 
closely resemble a bag of jelly when 
his short legs carry him to safety. 

After a woodchuck has escaped his 
foes for two years, he stands a good 
chance of defying the hunters for sev- 
eral seasons more and thereby attaining 
both size and fame. The biggest wood- 
chuck I ever shot was one which had 
won a local reputation by his skill in 
estimating the ranges of small-caliber 
rifles. He was killed in September and 
weighed eleven and one-quarter pounds. 

As for the chipmunk, or “chippy,” as 
he is often known to the country boys, 
he is also a harbinger of the seasons. 
Although he hibernates, it is not with 
the deep, unbroken slumber which char- 
acterizes the woodchuck’s surrender to 
Jack Frost. In southern Vermont I 
have seen them gathering stores in De- 
cember, and I remember watching a 
pair at play once Washington’s birth- 
day. There had been a thaw and their 
spirits mounted with the mercury. If 
they were mistaken as to the time of 
year they had small cause for worry; 
the underground home was well equip- 
ped to stand a siege. By the time the 
stored provisions were gone it would 
be an easy matter to obtain other food. 

In proportion to his size, the chip- 
munk has cheek pouches of greater 
carrying capacity than those of any 
other of our squirrels. He may often 
be seen in the fall traveling from oak 
tree to stone wall, a big acorn in each 
cheek-pouch and another in his teeth, 
looking as if he had returned from an 
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unpleasant interview with bumblebees, 
or as if he had the mumps. He invari- 
ably fills the pouches to their limit 
when he is laying up his stores, which, 
by the way, are used most freely in 
earliest spring. However, the pouches 
are not used solely for food carrying. 
When his home is being constructed, 
most of the dirt excavated is taken some 
distance away — sometimes more than 
fifty feet—and there deposited in small 
heaps, resembling ant-hills. In fact, 
they are often taken for the work of 
these busy little insects. If any dirt 
is left near his burrow he packs the 
loose stuff solidly with his feet until 
the home entrances are as inconspicu- 
ous as possible. 

What a labyrinth “chippy” makes of 
his den! He always has several doors, 
but there are also blind alleys leading 
nowhere, and after the main tunnel 
has twisted between some roots it drops 
for several feet, then runs parallel with 
the surface and again turns upward to 
end in a cozy room lined with fine 
grass. Other passages frequently ra- 
diate from this, the center of his home. 
Even while secure from most of his 
enemies he must still fear the implac- 
able weasel and the deadly grip of the 
blacksnake. 

Above ground he is seldom far away 
from some convenient shelter. Here 
he is forever watchful, as vigilance 
with him is the price not of liberty, but 
of life itself. Still, many fall victims 
to prowling cats and dogs, or to the 
hawk’s swift rushes. Should one of 
these fail in his first onset he will prob- 
ably go away hungry, for once the 
alarm has been sounded, every chip- 
munk in hearing has made an instant 
rush for safety. Soon not one is in 
sight, but the danger quickly passes, 
and the bravest chippy reappears, cau- 
tiously poking his nose out of the 
ground some ten feet from the spot 
where he vanished. The coast is clear, 
other little striped backs bob up, and 
the cheerful chirrups again sound their 
messages of good-will to the brother- 
hood of camp and trail. 

LEOREN D. INGALLS. 
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WILD FOWL MIGRATION 


HE Mallard always has, and per- 
T haps always will hold, the place 

of first esteem in the hearts of 
wild fowlers. A remarkable fact in 
regard to this species and one that 
merits the attention of everyone inter- 
ested in the future of this splendid bird 
is that its breeding range is infinitely 
greater in area than that of its winter 
home. This means that unless ade- 
quate areas are set aside as sanctuaries 
in our southern states, the Mallard be- 
fore long will be unable to find suffi- 
cient places in which to spend the win- 
ter. Added to this is another fact of 
serious importance, viz, that a large 
part of the Mallard’s winter home is 
in Mexico where the bird receives little 
if any protection. Both of these fac- 
tors bode ill for the future of this 
splendid game bird, and they serve as 
two of the best reasons in the world 
for passing the Public Shooting Ground 
Game Refuge Bill at the next session 
of Congress in December. 

Roughly speaking, the breeding range 
of the Mallard extends over the whole 
of the middle and western portions of 
Canada and all of Alaska. In the 
United States it breeds approximately 
over the entire area north of a line 
drawn from southern portion of New 
Jersey to northern California, but ex- 
cluding the states of New York, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire and Maine. Its 
winter home, on the other hand, is 
restricted to the comparatievly small 
areas occupied by the tier of Atlantic 
states from New Jersey to Florida and 
by the Gulf states, with the exceptions 
of the northern sections of Georgia, 
Alabama and Texas. It also includes 
Arkansas, Missouri and the southern 
parts of New Mexico and Arizona, and 
as previously noted, the greater por- 
tion of Mexico. The whole of the Pa- 
cific coast area serves as both a winter 
and summer home. 

The area of this winter home may 
sound quite extensive, but if a map is 
consulted it will be found to be only 
about half as large as the breeding 
area. 

The Canvasback breed in a large 
portion of the northwestern sections of 
the United States and Canada, espe- 
cially Saskatchewan and Alberta. Its 
winter home comprises a large portion 
of the Atlantic seaboard states south 
of New Jersey and most of the Gulf 
states, the Pacific coastal area and the 
southern half of Mexico. This makes 
it imperative that the Canvasback re- 
ceive adequate protection in its north- 
western range in order that good shoot- 
ing may be enjoyed upon its migra- 
tions to our southwestern states. 

The Black Duck breeds approximate- 
ly throughout the northeastern part of 


the United States and the eastern half 
of Canada, and is yearly extending its 
range westward. Its winter range in- 
cludes most of the eastern half of 
North and South Carolina, the southern 
half of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana and the northern half 
of Florida. A narrow strip along the 
coast of the middle Atlantic states 
serves both as a winter and summer 
home for the Black Duck. From a 
study of these areas it will readily be 
seen that the winter home of this duck, 
too, is very much more restricted com- 
pared with its breeding grounds, and 
that the acquisition of areas as pro- 
vided for in the Game Refuge Bill 
would materially tend to relieve this 
condition of affairs. es 

The breeding range of the pintail oc- 
cupies the entire northwestern part of 
the United States and as far east as 
Michigan and the whole of the western 
half of Canada, including Alaska. The 
winter range occupies, roughly, the 
southwestern corner of the United 
States and most of Mexico and Central 
America and Cuba. The Pacific coastal 
area serves as both a winter and sum- 
mer home. 

On their southward journey, these 
ducks take the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri Valley route and are generally 
the first of our ducks to wend their way 
to their breeding grounds. Just what 
route they take on their southern jour- 
ney has not been definitely established, 
but it is at least certain that they do 
not travel over the same area as on 
their northward journey. It is entirely 
probable that a great many of them 
come down along the Pacific coast. 

The Blue-winged teal is about the 
only one of our duck the area of whose 
winter range equals that of its breed- 
ing grounds. The latter occupies al- 
most all of the northern half of the 
United States as well as large areas of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. The win- 
ter home extends to the extreme south- 
ern strip of the United States, spread- 
ing out over Mexico, Cuba, the West 
Indies, Central America and into South 
America. 

The Canada Goose winters over al- 
most the entire northern part of the 
United States and over all of Canada 
and Alaska, while its winter range is 
restricted to the eastern half of the 
Atlantic states south of Maryland and 
to almost the whole of the Gulf states, 
and as far north as Missouri and as 
far west as the Pacific coast, where it 
occupies almost the entire seaboard 
area. South of the United States its 
range extends over the northern half 
of Mexico. 

While in the case of the Canada 
Goose, too, the summer range is out of 

(Continued on page 714) 




























































Trout Lines and Their Care 


Winter Is the Time to Overhaul Your Tackle 


fly-fishing is known to the trade, 

and described in the catalogs as 
an oil-dressed line’; sometimes the 
the term “vacuum” is added to this 
description. The term “enameled line” 
means a totally different type of line, a 
type, in fact, that has been discarded 
for years by those who know what is 
the best. The “oil-dressed” line should 
be made of pure silk entirely, and the 
composition of the dressing medium 
should consist of pure boiled linseed oil 
and nothing else. A final coating, or 
finish, of a varnish like dope, while 
producing a good-looking line for trade 
purposes, spoils the line and greatly re- 
duces its life. 

A man who makes his living by 
dressing lines cannot be blamed if he 
does not rush into print and tell the 
world just how to get the best results. 
Therefore, what little is known about 
line dressing is the result of investi- 
gations by amateur line dressers. 

In my early days lines made of a 
mixture of hair and silk were still in 
use. Enameled lines were rapidly dis- 
placing them, but the old silk and hair 
undressed line was still to be met with 
occasionally at the river side. 

The chief fault of the enameled line 
was that it had a hard surface or 
crust; when this surface became crack- 
ed, moisture would penetrate and in 
time the line would become quite rotten 
at this spot. 

Mr. Halford gives to Mr. Deller, of 
Eaton & Deller, the credit for the 
original experiments that finally led to 
the use of pure boiled linseed oil as a 
dressing medium for silk lines. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat the 
advice given by Mr. H. P. Wells, in his 
book, “Fly Rods & Fly Tackle” (N. Y. 
1885), against the use of an undressed 
silk line for fly casting; we have ar- 
rived at a stage where nothing but a 
dressed silk line is considered with re- 
lation to fly-fishing. 

Now as to the advantages of a 
tapered line. If most of our fly-fish- 
ing will be on comparatively small 
streams, where a long cast will be an 
exceptional occurence, I do not advise 
the extra expense of a tapered line; 
but, if we are fortunate enough to be 
so placed that we have fair-sized 
streams or rivers at our command, 
where casts of good length are com- 
mon then, especially if we fish with 
the dry fly, I strongly advise the use 
of a tapered line, The double taper, 


T* line that is used today for 
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i. e., a line that tapers at both ends 
from the middle is an advantage be- 
cause, when the taper is worn off one 
end, the line can be reversed on the 
reel, and we shall have practically a 
new line once more, provided always 
that we have taken good care of the 
line in the meantime. 


[It is important to get a line that fits 


the rod properly. When the line is 
of sufficient weight to properly develop 
the casting abilities of the rod, we 
shall find that the rod and line work 
so sweetly together that the effort of 
casting is reduced to a minimum; in 
fact the rod almost seems to cast the 
line itself with very little assistance 
from the angler. 

If the line is too heavy for the rod, 
we shall notice a slight drag when we 
are making the forward stroke of the 
cast and the rod will feel, in the hands 
of the experienced, as though there 
was a slight want of backbone in its 
middle section; i. e., it feels as though 
it was bending a little too much. This 
is actually what is happening, and if 
the use of a line that is too heavy is 
persisted in, the rod will lose a lot of 
its natural resiliency and become in 
time that which Mr. La Branche 
terms a “weeping” rod. 

Mr. J. J. Hardy believes that if such 
a rod is given a long rest it will even- 
tually regain, to a great extent, its 
lost powers. 

On the other hand, if we equip the 
rod with a line that is not of sufficient 


weight we shall do just as much dam- 
age to the rod as if the line was too 
heavy. 

Some may doubt the foregoing state- 
ment, but let us stop and consider just 
exactly what happens when we use a 
light line. 

In order to cast a line that is too 
light for the rod, considerably more 
force will be put into the casting 
stroke than if we were using a line 
that suited the rod. Now this extra 
energy has to be absorbed by some- 
thing; the line being lighter and of- 
fering less frictional resistance to the 
surrounding air, does not absorb this 
surplus energy; therefore it is obvious 
that it is taken up by the rod; that is 
to say, the rod is subjected to a 
greater strain when using too light a 
line than when casting with a line of 
the proper weight. This extra strain 
will in time produce a crankiness in 
the rod that will eventually ruin it. 

What has already been said might 
lead the novice to think that the selec- 
tion of the correct weight of line is a 
very complex proceeding. Such is’ not 
really the case; if the novice when 
ordering a new rod will tell his rod 
maker to furnish a line to fit the rod 
he will in the great majority of cases 
obtain the right line. As he grows 
older his own experience will enable 
him to be his own judge in this matter. 


THE theory of the oil dressing of 
lines consists of thoroughly im- 
pregnating the line with pure boiled 
linseed oil—but no dryers or size is to 
be put in the oil. A number of soak- 
ings or impregnations take place, with 
drying periods between, and the sur- 
face is obtained by final polishings. 

It is a lengthy process and some- 
what costly; the professional line 
dressers, I believe, use heat to hasten 
the drying process, and sometimes in- 
troduce something besides pure oil in 
the dressing moisture. 

My experience with professional 
lines in the past has been that lines of 
certain years might be called vintage 
years; these lines were excellent; but 
a line purchased the following year 
from the same manufacturer might be 
a very different thing. Of late years, 
however, I am told that these difficul- 
ties have been successfully overcome. 

The amateur dresser of lines is a 
benefactor to mankind; he dresses a 
few lines as a hobby, and his final 

(Continued on page 711) 
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ADVENTURES IN 
COMRADESHIP 
(Continued from page 679) 


shine beamed with quiet benediction. 
We rather loved Mill Hill, with its 
memories of 1746, because there was 
always both the land and the sea visi- 
ble from its haven, and the wind was 
forever stirring, restlessly—as if eager 
to fill the sails of brave ships which 
had long since gone down to Davy’s 
locker. And from this vantage point 
we could mark the numerous little 
winding roads, the clumps of weather- 
ed houses, the distant moors—the mir- 
ror of Miacomet or of Cupaum. 

I mention all this with reverence, not 
because it will stir the pulse of the 
reader who is eager to reach for his 
rifle or his fishing tackle, or is insis- 
tent upon a “sports story” being wholly 
sport, but because it bears heavily 
upon the purpose of this narrative. 
These were indeed as much “adventures 
in comradeship” as the night we fought 
the hammock fire in the Everglades of 
Florida—a few months later. 

A Father was playing with all that 
was left of his “little boy.” 

We sat on the steps of a sedate old 
church, whose white columns reached 
up into elm trees as old as time, and 
blinked as a strange pageant passed 
in review—a costumed memorial to the 
long-gone days that had caused those 
towers to be built on the tops of houses 
—Nantucket’s own—the real “island- 
ers,” young and old, bred of the stock 
which first consecrated it, had reached 
into ancient sea-chests and brought out 
precious gowns, high hats, faded bon- 
nets—the habiliments of an almost for- 
gotten era, and, for a brief moment 
or two, allowed impudent eyes to gaze 
upon them. 

“It seems almost as if we weren’t 
we at all, doesn’t it?” Sonnyboy ob- 
served. And I agreed with him. The 
streets and trees and houses were in 
a perpetual, stationery mood of Nan- 
tucket’s youth—but here were living 
characters in their midst—and the 
magic scene was complete! 

A crochety old town-crier hobbled 
over the cobbles, ringing his discolored 
bell and reading from a yellow scroll. 
His short, tight trousers, his quaint 
vest, his astonishing waistcoat, his 
drab high hat, his sideburns—his voice! 
Reincarnation was staged for us! 

And on the porch of the old house, 
yonder, where the clambering roses had 
reached the ebb-tide of their luxuriant 
bloom and were turning pale at the 
thought of September and cold winds 
upon the moor, men and women of past 
sixty were rocking in chairs that any 
antique shop would have bartered its 
soul to possess—thin-visaged yet im- 
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THE OLD TOWN CRIER WITH HIS BELL AND YELLOW SCROLL 


mortally proud faces, as colorless as 
granite, smiled sadly out from the 
shadows of poke bonnets. Grand- 
fathers and great-great grandfathers, 
wearing an echo of inherited captain- 
cies of brigantines and four-masters, 
found responsive solace in those same 
smiles beneath those same modest 
Quaker bonnets. 

Wisps of femininity in voluminous 
skirts, flounce-covered, chattered in 
many a flowered garden, like so many 
fluffy birds: younger men, in the stiff, 
shiny black hats of their period; 
shirts of flagrant checque, and panta- 
loons of white, wide-flaring at the shoe- 
tops, laughed their path down Main 
Street —the most wonderful “Main 
Street” of them all. 

With Sonnyboy I hovered around the 
docks, new and old, enamored of boats 
—just boats. Once we descended into 
the cabin of a real sailing vessel of the 
former régime, and something in the 
dead odor, something in the stains of 
time on the timber, something in the 
silence and the loneliness of it, made 
us feel as if we were transgressing. 

Those hours were happy ones for 
Mother. 


In her great unselfishness, she gave 
Sonnyboy all to me. For had she not 
possessed the body and the spirit of him 
since his very birth? It was at her 
knee his child tears had been squan- 
dered; it was in her arms that he had 
sobbed his tiny tragedies. Mothers 
make the greater sacrifice as a boy 
steps into Tomorrow—but they are 
strangely strong in bearing it. They 
are proud of the man that has come 
to take the boy’s place. And this pride 
allows them to conceal their heartache 
as they tenderly put away the baby 
booties, the remnants of toys, the suit 
that can never be worn again— the 
Youth which is so soon consumed by 
its own fast-burning fires. 

e ££, £2 €: Fe 8 

Came a man to the hotel whose talks 
were a lesson and whose consecration 
to Nature constituted a religion. He 
would sit in a nook of the porch and 
tell Sonnyboy of what the lads out in 
Chicago were doing to safeguard their 
feathered friends. He was a bird-sanc- 
tuary enthusiast. 

“We love birds out our way,” he said 
one evening, “and why not? On our 

(Continued on page 706) 
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ADVENTURES IN 
COMRADESHIP 
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landside we are almost wholly sur- 
rounded by a vast sanctuary—wood- 
lands dedicated to the safety of birds. 
There are 26,000 acres of it—mark 
that! It is a mighty park, requiring 
three days in a motor car to completely 
cover its winding roads. 

“Wild ducks that just a few years 
ago would never venture near where 
man held forth now rest at ease on the 
peaceful river. They seem to know 
that harm will not befall them. The 
children — particularly the boys —are 
building thousands of bird-houses, and 
these are turned over to the forest 
preserve. Each is a snug home for 
some family of wrens or martins. 

“The boys are permitted to be in at- 
tendance when their own bird bunga- 
lows are hung. I have seen an entire 
school turn out to pay respects when 
such an occasion was scheduled. And 
as there is bird-house making in per- 
haps some 325 elementary schools, you 
may judge the magnitude of the work. 

“They range from small homes hol- 
lowed out of the limb of a tree to three- 
storied and gabled mansions for the 
martens. The most fastidious bird 
family should be able to discover suit- 
able lodging for the season out of the 
vast majority of quarters fashioned by 
loving hands. Every house, of course, 
is built with a certain bird in mind, 
under instructions from the manual- 
training department of the schools.” 

“But where do they get their food?” 
queried the interested Sonnyboy. 

“The preserve foresters are planting 
mulberry trees and cherry,” was the 
reply. “Oh, that has been provided for. 
We have a deep affection for birds out 
our way.” 

After that, our friend was always 
referred to by Sonnyboy as the “Bird 
Man.” 

* . * * « x 

With but a short while remaining to 
us, Sonnyboy was for fishing and sail- 
ing. 

He never came within sniffing dis- 
tance of Steamboat Landing and the 
fretwork of boats of all kinds in the 
harbor that he did not long for deep- 
sea angling of which he had seen and 
heard so much while museum spell- 
bound. I imagine the whaling tradi- 
ditions were largely responsible for 
this, plus what he always saw when 
the fishing schooners came in with their 
impressive hauls. 

I was not so enthusiastic on this 
score, for the most casual investigation 
convinced me that there was little to 
be had outside if one did not go a long, 
long ways and suffer the attendant 
privations. 

It was rough for the next twenty- 
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four hours, and when it did calm down 
we went after perch again at the scene 
of our former adventure. Conditions 
were more propitious. We caught 
thirty-seven beauties between us, with 
the laurels approximately even. I 


“would say to any fisherman, visiting 


Nantucket, that there is more real fun 
to the’ square inch angling over the 
islands “Ponds” than in any attempt 
to negotiate deep water. The harbor, 
even out to its head, holds few induce- 
ments. 

But there’s a certain indefinable 
thrill in the atmosphere of a Sacacha, 
or a Polpis or a Shawkemo. These 
ponds are very much more than their 
names might imply, and the surround- 
ing slopes of moorland, the intermit- 
tant cranberry-bog sheds, the flowery, 
heathery points, and the sensation of 
being in some foreign place is not the 
least of the satisfaction. Besides which 
—the perch are prime! 

There was one intermission. 

Sonnyboy had his first fling at golf. 

I took him out to the course the next 
morning and turned him over to the 
stern administration of a competent 
Pro. He wanted to learn the game, and 
I was just as eager that it should be 
included in his list of sports. But I 
was shrewd enough not to attempt to 
give him those earlier lessons. A Pro. 
in time save nine years of inferior 
playing. The first thousand strokes 
are the hardest. 

Sonnyboy came out from under it 
like a Trojan. 

“That lad has it in him,” was the 
Pro.’s only comment. And Mother’s 
problem of a Christmas gift was 
straightway settled—a bag and clubs! 

The Ella May had appealed to both 
of us for more than a week. She was 
a smartly arranged fishing schooner, 
with a deep-sea record, and the two 
times we had been present when she 
unshipped her cargoes of plaice and 
flounders and mackerel, at Steamboat 
Wharf, the romance of it won us over. 

Cap’n Ned may have had much to do 
with it. 

He was short and chubby and moon- 
faced, and wore strange vests of pea- 
green, from the pockets of which ab- 
normally large watch-chains dangled. 
It was Sonnyboy who called my atten- 
tion to the fact that a shark’s tooth— 
or a suspicious object which resembled 
it—was used as a charm. 

Sonnyboy had expressed a desire to 
“go out where it was really deep and 
get some of those big fish.” 

I had my secret misgivings, as I have 
intimated. It would mean at least one 
night on the boat. These were 48-hour 
expeditions, operated with professional 
skill, and the Ella May did no. kid job. 

Mother did her best to discourage the 
adventure. 


(Continued on page 708) 
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iram P. Maxim says— 


TTEAN CAMPS 

ACE See September 8, 1923 
fohnson Motor Co., South Bend, Ind. 

Gentlemen: 

You probably will be glad to know that 
ny Johnson Motor has made a big hit at 
these camps. I have it now installed upon 
a20-foot W hite Canoe with special square 
stern. The combination makes a motor 
canoe that enables me to do things that 
are impossible with the ordinary canoe. 

There are several other makes of motors 
here, but my Johnson is the only one 
which runs every day, whenever it is 
called upon, and always brings us back. 

You would do well to follow up the 
splendid reputation this motor has built 
up in this part of the country. Any num- 
ber of people, including guides, have said 
it is the motor they want. The other mo- 

tors here are all out of business for one 
reason or another, and my Johnson is the 
only one running as the season closes. She 
seems as good as new. I am very much 
pleased with it, indeed. Very truly, 

HIRAM PERCY MAXIM 


There’s no Christmas gift half so practical for the lover of 
the water, the fisherman, the sailor, the hunter, as a Johnson 
Outboard Motor. Its broad usefulness makes it an ideal pos- 
session; it drives any row boat through the water swiftly and 
quietly; it is the only practical outboard motor for canoes; it 
is used as auxiliary power on hundreds of small sailing craft 
[even up to 35 feet}; weeds mean nothing to it; it slides over 
submerged obstructions without injury to itself or to the 
boat; it fits into a convenient carrying case that will slide 
under a Pullman berth. And above all—its owners say it 
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5. All tnis Guaranteed Dependabiuty, Flexibility and Power ingeniously condensed 
into the delightfully light weight of 35 pounds 






i What makes 
1 Hiram P. Maxim say it— 


After all, you’d rather form your opinion 

of Johnson Motor performance from the 
experience of users than from anything 
we can tell you. But we want you to know 
the things responsible for Hiram Maxim's 

_ opinion, which is typical of many re- 
ceived from Johnson owners. 


1. Johnson Twin Cylinder design practically 
eliminates vibration; gives a quietness hereto- 
fore unknown. Develops 2 horse-power. All 
alloy steel parts, case-hardened and ground, 
turning in large phosphor-bronze bearings. 

2. The Johnson Float Feed Carburetor — not 
merely a stock carburetor, but Johnson de- 
signed for the Johnson Motor. Gives perfect 
gas mixture for easy starting and at all speeds 
and temperatures. 

3. The Johnson Quick-Action Magneto—de- 
signed by Johnson—is so completely protected 
from weather and damage that it stays right. 
(No batteries to carry.) 

4. Flexibility of speed and handling that you 
never dr of, resulting a combina- 
tion. of the Johnson Carburetor, the Johnson 
Magneto and Johnson's exclusive patertted 
universal-steering- and -reversing and tilting 
features. 





has the happy faculty of starting when they want it to and 
running until they want it to stop. 

Think of all that usefulness condensed into a package that 
a ten-year-old boy can carry and handle—weighing only 35 
pounds, complete! 

Go to your Dealer and order your Johnson Motor for 
Christmas delivery; or, if you prefer, order now for spring 
delivery so you'll be sure to have your Johnson when you 
want it. If there’s no Johnson Dealer near you, write direct 
to us and we will see that you are supplied. 


THE JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 852 Sample Street, South Bend, Indiana 


ohnson 


“WATER~BUG 





THE LIGHTEST. LIVELIEST BOAT MOTOR ON THE WATER. 
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Cut this out 
as a reminder ~ 


a 
witha *“B 1ASCUPE Binocular 

JiIXe POWER 
a gift that answers a score of Christ- 
mas problems. Gives increased vision 
outdoors or in the theater. 


Your dealer has one for you. 


Wollensak Optical Co. 
46-48 Clinton Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


Praiyayy piney iM 


A big 40-page, fully illustrated book, 
giving complete ballistics and 
technical infortnation on all 
principal American and 
imported firearms. 
Also a list of hunting 
supplies, ammunition 
and repair parts. 


With Matted Rib 


A wonderful gun — the ideal of 

every sportsman. We now have a 

supply available at reasonable prices. 
Write us at once for particulars. 

We keep a complete line of imported and 
domestic high grade firearms, telescopic sights, 
freshly loaded ammunition, repair parts and 

hunting supplies 
Our prices are reasonable—our service the best, 


This house is marksmen’s headquarters 


VON FRANTZIUS 


Duckshooters & Outdoor Men 


KEEP WARM 


GET A WEATHERJACKET 
Warm, Comfortable and Cold-Proof 


ONDERFUL 
Weather Protection. 
All-wool knitted cloth. 
One-piece garment. 
Hood equipped with 
drawstring. Two pock- 
ets. Gray drab. 
Heavily made. Al- 
lows perfect free- 
.dom. Thoroughly 
tested by U.S. Govt. 
on North Sea. Give 
chest measurement 
only. Sent postpaid 
receipt. 


« 
cep 
Money Back if Not Satisfied 


WEATHERJACKET DISTRIBUTING CO. 
323 L Street S. W- Washington, D.C. 


(Actual Photo) 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 


(Continued from page 706) 

“You'll both be dreadfully seasick,” 
she predicted. “I’m afraid to have you 
do it.” 

Sonnyboy hung on wistfully. 

The upshot of it was that I had a 
talk with Cap’n Ned during a net- 
mending hour on the wharf, and he 
agreed to take us with him—the next 
morning at four! 

"There would be no charge; wear our 
old clothes; he was only too glad to 
“entertain” us. 

And Cap’n Ned was a “Character.” 

He was not.a year away from Alas- 
kan work. He teemed with what he 
considered “atrocities” of that land. 
His stories were at once thrilling and 
educational. 

The Captain’s sympathies were all 
with the native Alaskans, as against 
the hard-boiled professional represen- 
tatives of the canners. And a war was 
on! 

Sonnyboy heard the most interesting 
of his discussions and I was pleased 
with the fact, because again he could 
hear stories of true sportsmanship as 
opposed to the other kind. And every 
Father knows that where his children 
are concerned, advice, suggestion and 
fact, all seem more convincing when 
they come from the “outside.” 

Cap’n Ned was an educated man. 
The things he said were pointedly il- 
luminating. 

“The independent fishermen,” he de- 
clared, and heatedly, “have a one-sided 
battle. Organized fishing industries 
are making it mighty hard fer ’em. 
And who wants to see the salmon sup- 
ply entirely depleted? Well—let me tell 
you—it’s comin’ to that—fast! 

“What was the White Bill brought 
up for? To regulate trap-fishing by 
the canners. And th’ traps do th’ mean 
work. Congress is goin’ to hear the 
truth about that bill! Th’ present res- 
ervation system of conserving salmon 
is about as effective as stopping a 
waterfall with a fine tooth comb.” 

Cap’n Ned pulled a scrap of paper 
from his pocket. The wallet and time 
had yellowed it. 

“Here’s a chunk o’ truth,” he grum- 
bled; “it’s a copy of a real man’s let- 
ter from a native—written to Mister 
Sutherland, delegate from Alaska. It’s 
gospel: 

““Whereas, We see by the papers 
that the cannerymen of Seattle, ask- 
ing for a fish reserve in southwestern 
Alaska, are trying to make believe that 
this is the way to save the fish of 
Alaska, we wish to state the following 
in opposition: 

“*The Kate Camp of the Alaska Na- 
tive Brotherhood represents almost 400 
natives. When our country was sold 
by Russia to the United States our 
rights were not considered. But we 
could still live by hunting and fishing, 
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, gun, Model 109, 


eg Compressed forg 

A) steel barrel, ft 

Ph choke, automat 
ejector. Made in 
16, 20, 28, and 4 
gauge. Model 1 
without ejector at 
lower price. 


A Steven¢: 
certainly 
does shoot 


F you have the skill your Stevens 
will back you up. For a Stevens 
is always accurate. 

Hold a Stevens barrel to the light 
and sight through it. Smooth, isn’t 
it? Not a flaw—accurate. 

It’s the Stevens slow, painstaking 
process of boring and rifling. Slow 
and sure. 


And a Stevens stays accurate 
Many a man in his fifties today is 
firing the same Stevens rifle or shot- 
gun he bought as a boy. As good as 
new, too. 

And the lasting accuracy and 
good looks and the price of a 
Stevens certainly make an unusual 
combination. 

Just look at the low price of the 
rifle shown below. 

Single shot .22 rifles, $5 and upwards. 

Ask at your dealer’s or write 
direct for our interesting 
catalog. 


J. STEVENS ARMS 
COMPANY 
D 445 Chicopee F. 
ept. , pee Falls, 


Owned and 

Operated by the 

Savage Arms 

Corporation 
Retail price— 
including tax, 
$16.25. Stevens 
‘Visible Load- 
ing’. An accu- 
rate .22 Cal. Re- 
peater. You know 
when it is loaded, 
and youknow 
when it is empty. 


Stevens 


59th year — largest manufac- 
turer of shotguns in the world 
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{found plenty of fish in every creek. 
“‘Then the white men found out 
ut our fish and they built canneries. 
rst they threw away all “humpback” 
zimon by the hundreds of thousands, 
hich we saw with our own eyes be- 
muse the same cannerymen that now 
t to save the salmon did not want 
oe pcan anything but red salmon. 
€: 4 “‘Then these same cannerymen 
~ Wound out about fish traps, some hav- 
~ fhg leads half a mile long, and they 
laced these traps all around our fish 
> banitreams, and they caught all the fish 
a V@ecause the trap works day and night, 
1, fygnd does not sleep like we do, and soon 
matighere were no fish in the creeks, and 
> in Mow when we ask the cannerymen what 
1 48 will do for a living they tell us that 
is not their business.’ 
“I’ve just come from there and I 
now,” Cap’n Ned remonstrated angri- 
ns y. “These letters—lots of ’em—don’t 
oe from selfish folks; they come 
rom natives who see what is happen- 

g. Human selfishness will even do 

away with the salmon—for present 

preed! Overfishing! Th’ fellers I 

mixed with caught th’ fish fair—with 
ng (eines and nets. This here trap meth- 
ns fod is a modern idea!” 

Sonnyboy was gradually learning the 
ht unsportsmanlike phases of “sportsman- 
't Bhip.” He had witnessed the degrada- 
ion of the southern fishermen and the 
slaughter of sailfish, for example; he 
had heard stories of the hard-hearted 
trout angler; he had seen the great 
forest fires, and he had caught echoes 
iS Hof what was happening to winter deer. 
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5 These accidental lessons were fine for ad 
a growing boy, whose tendencies were | lang 

4 already in the direction of sport, afield Sy a 
a fand on fertile waters. Cap’n Ned was|/@Q 
1 simply another text-book of the gentle | [he 
ed by) 


art of “playing fair.” 

“Mister Sutherland is a just man. 
He’s doing th’ best he can. He says, 
says he: ‘Th’ purpose of th’ executive 
order, which turned half of the fishing 
territory into a fisheries reserve, with 
the 16-year-old law suspended in favor 
of special regulations by the Bureau of 
Fisheries, was to apply restrictive 
measures to all alike. Yep—th’ pur- 
pose of creating th’ reservation was 
commendable enough, but th’ adminis- 
tration of th’ order has proved that th’ 
restrictive measures have been applied 
to the native fishermen, while th’ can- 
ners have been granted special dis- 
pensations. 

““Th’ Bureau of Fisheries has 
turned over to th’ manufacturing in- 
terests —th’ packers — full control of 
th’ fisheries, by designating great 
water areas in which these fellers are 
given exclusive rights and in which th’ 
independent fishermen can’t fish except 
by permission of th’ canners to whom 
th’ fishing grounds belong. Under a 
System such as- this, there is no longer 
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Christmas on the 
al" of May 


OST people think Christmas, as we know 
it, always has been the Christmas we 
now delight in. Yet they used to cel- 
ebrate Christmas on the 20th of May, 
the 20th of April and the 6th of Jan- 
uary, depending on whether they were 
Oriental, Greek or Roman Christians. 


It wasn’t until the time of Julian I, 
who was Bishop of Rome from 337 to 352 A. D., 
that the feast of Christmas was celebrated on the 





25th of December. Julian won everybody over 


to December 25th as the accepted day of the 
Nativity. 

The Druids later added the old yule log and 
the mistletoe—the Germanic tribes the Christmas 
tree and the Kris Kringle—the patron saint of the 
Spirit of the Gift. 


One of the most important things for the proper 
celebration of Christmas is a supply of good candy. 
Thousands of candy lovers everywhere make up 
their own supply of Christmas candy with Karo, 
the Great American Syrup. 


You can make the most delicious fudge, cara- 
mels, taffy and glaced nuts and fruits, and any 
number of other good things with Karo. 


You cannot get more wholesome candies any- 
where, at any price. And the cost is compara- 


tively small. 


FREE Beautifully Illustrated Corn Products 
Cook Book. Full of dandy recipes 
for Candy-making. Write Corn Products Refining 
Company, Dept. F, 17 Battery Place, N. Y. City. 
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Every Man and Boy 


Wants this Equipment 


Any man or boy will be tickled 
to own Marble’s Game Getter _ 


Gun. 


It’s both rifle and shotgun— 


upper barrel .22 cal., rifled; lower barrel .44 
cal. and .410 ga., smooth bore, for shot, or round 


ball. A reliable 22 
smooth bored b 
shotgun. 
Prices: 


12 in. barrel $25.50; 


Waterproof Matchbox. 


dry, even under water. 


over 34” inside diameter 


Woodcraft Knife. 


Thousands of Boy Scouts a 


barrel alm 


for birds, rabbits, etc.—the 
almost equals a 28 ga 


Tax and Fine Leather Holster Included 


- 15 in, $27.00; 18 in. $28.50 


Carry one and always have a 
light—keeps matches bone 
Seamless brass, nickled—size little 
List price 60c. 


All-purpose knife for every use—4%4 in. blade 
finest steel, checkered at back to give { 


rm grip. 
nd outdoor sportsmen own these krives. List 


a including fine leather sheath—No. 49, Leather handle, $2.25. 


. 50, Staghorn Handle, 
mets Pocket Axe. : 


into 





$3.00. Add 10% war tax. 


Handiest tool made—guard folds 


handle. Easily carried in 
pocket or belt—every 
outdoor man an 
boy wants it. No. 
2, 11 in. steel handle, 
$3.25. No. 5, selected 
hickory handle, $2.00. 


Most dealers sell Marble’s Outing Equipment—if your dealer can’t 


supply you, order direct. 


Ask for interesting catalog. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


526 Delta Avenue 


MARBLES 
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Perfect hearing is now 
stored in every condition “ eat. 
ness or defective b froi 


causes such as Cata 

pene Relaxed o or Sunken, 
icken ru ‘oarin 

« Hissing Sou 9 erforated 
Wholly _or Partially Reed 
Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc, 


Wilson Ghiieadac tenes Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears” recuire no 
medicine but effectively replace what is ing or 
defective in thenatural ear drums, ey are simple 

the wearer easil he into the ears 

where ey are invisible. Soft, and comfortable. 
Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
NESS, giving ae Saletan and testimonials. 


WILSON UM CO. 
244 woo ue LOU VILE KY. 





Gladstone, Mich. 


Outing 


a 


IN THE OPEN 





Indian Moccasins 
“Both Lace or Slipper” 
Made of Genuine Moosehide 


Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. 

We make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
in America. Carry in stock the largest assort- 
ment of Snow Shoes in the country. Also hand- 
made Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide Gloves 
and Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes 
have no superior as a hunting shoe. Send for 
Free Catalog to-day. 


Metz & Schloerb, osnne2n wis. 
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competition in fishery nor th’ marke 
ing of th’ fish.’ 

“That’s a real man talkin’,” conch 
ed Cap’n Ned, and the vote was unajj 


mous that he was right. 
* * * * * x 











But for all Cap’n Ned’s hospitalj 
our experience on the Ella May yw 
a reign of unadulterated horror. W 
were off and away while darkness g 
brooded over the Island—on a hg 
which appeared to grow smaller wit 
every mile we headed for the bro; 
expanse of the open sea. There wa 
reek of a hundred catches and sme 
which our weak, unaccustomed ston 
achs could not endure. The me 
whiffs of a breakfast cooking in th 
tight little galley sent Sonnyboy to th 
rail and me to a damp bunk below. 

Oh, there’s a vast difference betwee 
“amateur fishing” under ideal cond 
tions, and the life out on an ocear 
which is friend of no man, when in a 
angry temper. A quarrelsome win 
began to blow at dawn and kept at i 
until the hour of returning. It simpl 
substantiated my life-long contention 
that a landlubber’s limit is a peaceft 
trout stream—such as we had found in 
the Pennsylvania hills out of Milford 
the shifting greenery of leaves. . 
the hot-house of a friendly forest .. 
the drifting hutterflies and the wate 
insects . . . the fighting trout! 

They caught fish! The facts are 
hazy, but I dimly remember seeing nets 
swung aboard and of scuppers running 
with silver. 

But Sonnyboy was lost to consciou 
ness of it and I was little better. When 
we returned, Mother said: “I told 
you so.” 

Very often Mothers are RIGHT! 


* * * * * * 




































Our return home brought me a 
sensation of imminent disappointment. 

. Fate was gripping me by the 
shoulder. 

“Your play days with Sonnyboy are 
reaching a close,” she had said, “this 
in his college début. He’s off and away. 
You can have him a little while this 
winter on your Florida vacation—the 
doctor thinks it will be good for that 
trouble in his throat. Make the most 
of him, Father. Your ‘little boy’ has 
grown up. There will not be so many 
play hours... after NOW.” 

“But you must admit I... 
changed,” I said. 

We were sitting on a lounge by the 
crackling grate fire. It was January! 

Her hand tightened over mine. 

“All Fathers seem to have to learn 
the lesson,” she murmured. 

And two weeks later, we packed our 
fishing tackle and our Winchesters, 
and headed southward, to the realm of 
a new Enchantment. I wanted Sonny- 
boy to catch some Tamiami black bass. 


(To be continued) 
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TROUT LINES AND 
THEIR CARE 


(Continued from page 702) 


product is an example of what genius 
(which has been described as an in- 
finite capacity of taking pains) can 
produce. 

As far as I know the methods pur- 
sued by the amateurs differ some- 
what. Mr. Martin E. Mosely puts his 
lines, during their impregnation with 
oil, under the receiver of an air-pump 
in order to reduce the surface pres- 
sure and thus causes the oil to pene- 
trate to the heart of the line. A full 
description of Mr. Mosely’s method 
can be found on pages 30-37 of “The 
Dry-Fly Man’s Handbook,” which was 
he last work from the pen of the late 
Frederick M. Halford. 

After the first dressing, Mr. Mosely 
tells me that he allows the line to dry 
for two months before he gives it an- 
other bath in the oil, and subsequent 
dressings are at intervals of about a 
month so as at insure the complete ox- 
idization of the oil before another ap- 
plication is made. Ten or more dress- 
ings are applied, so it will be seen that 
the process is a lengthy one; but the 
results, as judged by a line which I 
have lately received from Mr. Mosley’s 
skillful hands, is all that the most 
fastidious could wish for. 

There is another method of dressing 
lines that is used by Mr. W. D. Cog- 
geshall, one of our countrymen, but a 
sometime resident of London and a 
past President of the Fly - Fisher’s 
Club. He was elected to this office 
during the late war. This club, which 
numbers amongst its members leaders 
in every walk of life, chose this method 
of showing their great appreciation of 
the very valuable assistance rendered 
by Mr. Coggeshall’s country to theirs 
in its hour of trial. 

Mr. Coggeshall does not use an air- 
pump in his line dressing; instead he 
heats the oil; to use his exact words 
which appeared in the Fishing Gazette 
(London), some time turing November, 
1919, he tells us to: “Heat oil so hot 
that it will just burn your finger; put 
line in oil, keeping heat up until air- 
bubbles seem to rise: take line off fire 
and allow it to cool in oil; take out line 
and remove surplus oil and hang it up 
to dry. Better to stretch line first, 
though. To get a perfect surface, ap- 
ply cold oil when line is stretched and 
dried. Be sure that every coat is thor- 
oughly dry before second coat is ap- 
plied. Rub down, smooth and polish 
with soft rag and tale powder.” 

Mr. Coggeshall’s lines are, I believe, 
the despair of professional line dress- 
ers, who have been after him for years 
to get the secret from him but without 
success. He considers Mr. Mosely’s 
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Savage Repeating Shotgun— 
accurate and hard-hitting, 
hammerless, solid breech de- 
sign; Savage high-pressure 
steel barrel. 


Model’99 High-power rifle— 
note the hammerless, solid 
breech. Nothing can get in to 
jam that powerful action. 
Built for .22 hi-power; .250- 
3000; .30-30; .300; .303. 


to carry — 


quick to handle 


But steady and true to hold 


A Savage takes a lot of rough handling. 
Through brush, over rocks—and no 
chance for twigs to jam the works when 
you’ve got to shoot straight and fast. 
That swift, sure action is always there. 
And you can pack a Savage magazine 
full of soft points without fear of dent- 
ing a single nose. For the Savage rotary 
magazine supports the cartridge at the 
base—no battering from recoil. 


There’s a Savage for every kind 
of American game 

-22 Hi-power. The amazing little Imp 

—smallest of all high-power rifles. Ideal 

for small and medium game—from wood- 

chucks to wolves. Accurate at long and 

uncertain ranges. 

-30-30. Astandard and ever-depend- 
able rifle for deer and similar game at 
moderate ranges. Used by many sea- 
soned hunters. 

.303. The hard-hitting, old .303— 


VAGE 


NOW IS THE TIME 


To Order An 


Individual Sportsman’s Axe 


WITH ANY INITIAL PERMA- 

NENTLY ETCHED IN GOLD 
Sent postpaid for $1.50. 
C.0.D. for 10¢ extra. 

Extra fine leather sheath, 

50¢, or both axe & sheath 
for $1.75 


No. 3 
For that Christmas 


gift for the man, boy, 
woman or girl. who 
enjoys life in the outdoors. 


Ask for circular. 
MURKIN SUPPLY CO.,, 
Dept. | Warren, Pa. 
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famous for 20 years. Ideal for deer, cari- 
bou and black bear. Unsurpassed for 
timbered country. 

-250-3000. An all-around rifle. Terrific 
speed and low trajectory make it the 
gun for mountain sheep, goats and other 
game at extreme ranges. Excellent for 
deer. 

-300. Delivers a smashing blow. Big 
enough for the biggest game. Splendid 
for moose and elk. 

And the Savage .22s—the Sporter— 
the new bolt-action repeating .22—the 
gilt-edge accuracy of the finest target 
rifle built into a sporting model. Or the 
slide-action, Model ’14—every feature 
originally and distinctively Savage— 
sturdy and accurate. 

Ask at your dealer’s or write direct for 
our interesting catalog. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 134, Utica, N.Y. 
Owners and operators of the J. Stevens Arms Company 


Savage manufactures ammunition 
for every Savage high-power rifle. 


Savage ammunition is advised for 
use with Savage high-power rifles. 
Savage is now also memmmetring 
other well-known cartridges. Loo 
for the Savage Red Box. 








3 Complete 
a ° . 
Tying Outfit 
Including Instruction Books, full set of 
Tools, and Working Materials. Hooks, Gut, 
large assortment of Body Materials and 
Feathers. Everything complete, HIGH 
GRADE, and plenty to make a hundred trout flies 
(state size you want), and still have tools, books, etc., 
for future use. It’s easy to make flies with this outfit. 
Have some fishin’ fun these winter evenings. Make 
flies just as you like ‘em, and have ’em ready for next 
spring. Complete outfit, via prepaid insured post. Pay 
$5.98 on dehivery. Look ‘em over, and if not pleased, 
send ‘em baek,- and your money will be refunded. If 
you prefer .you cam semd remittance with your order 
under same ‘money’ back’’ guarantee. SEND FOR 
COMPLETE CATALOG of Fly Tying & Rod Making 
materials and Quality Tackle. 
New York 


J. A. WILLMARTH,. .. Roosevelt, 


Fly 





lefever 


a Lerever NitrRo- 


SPECIAL onty $29.00 
O. K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U.S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 

shoot right and 

stand as much 

use as the most 

expensive gun. 

Most durable 


Every 

gun proof- 

tested with an 

extreme load. 

A standardized 

gun built only 

in, 20-ga. 28 in., 

16-ga. 28 in., and 

12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lelever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


CLEAN YOUR GUN—RIGHT! 


Powder residue, metallic 
fouling and rust in gun or 
rifle barrels take the joy out 
of any man’s shooting. But 
most men now know that they 
can be eliminated with 


HOPPE’S NITRO POWDER 
SOLVENT NO. 9 


Used for years by gun and 
rifle experts to keep their guns 
clean, long lived and straight 
shooting. Use it before, on 
and after every hunting trip. 
Your sports store has it. 
Send 10c. for a liberal sample 

and booklet on gun cleaning. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc., Fitedcipns, Pe. 


SS : 
i¢ ees PEA TTL 
a\e) STE 4 


erms: 
» then 
1.00 a Week. 
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lines equal to his own, and he advised 
me in a letter, that Eaton & Deller 
sold as good a line as could be pro- 
cured anywhere. 


THE general run of purchasable 

lines is today much better than it 
was a few years ago. If you buy a line 
today and take care of it the chances 
are in your favor; but a few years 
back lines were not always what we 
hoped for. 

In this connection, however, I feel 
that I must give the history of a 
“Corona” line (Hardy Bros.) that I 
purchased in 1916. This line has had 
fairly hard use, but I have always re- 
moved it from the reel at the end of 
every day’s use, and allowed it to get 
thoroughly dry before rewinding it; 
and at the end of the season the line 
has been coiled up in a large loose coil 
and kept in a dry, cool place until the 
following spring. After about five 
seasons’ use, as the outer surface was 
showing signs of wear, I obtained 
some of the special oil from Naylor 
Bros., 407 Oxford Street, London, 
Eng., and put on a dressing with my 
fingers. After allowing the line to dry 
for about 6 weeks, I polished it with 
tale powder. This line today is in 
better condition than it was when I 
purchased it over six years ago. 


Leaving a wet line on a reel will de- 
stroy it in a short time; in fact, if a 
dry-line is left on a reel for an indefi- 
nite period it will become sticky, and if 
left on long enough, when taken off the 
outside dressing may be as sticky as 
molasses. 


A line that is just slightly tacky can 
be cured in the following manner: get 
a collar-box and put the line inside, 
but coiled in a large loose coil; then 
put plenty of tale powder in the box; 
put the top on and shake it up well. 
Keep it there several days, giving it 
occasional shakings meanwhile. Now 
take the line out and wash the talc 
powder off and then polish the line 
with a fine linen rag. The best kind of 
linen for this purpose is obtained by 
boiling the size, etc., out of a piece of 
Imperial Tracing cloth which can be 
purchased from any dealer in drawing 
materials. This linen cloth is very fine 
woven and peculiarly free from any 
suspicion of lint. 

Now, if the surface of the line is at 
all worn, a top dressing of oil, applied 
in the manner already described, will 
complete the job, and the line will be 
as good as ever. 

When the outer surface of the line 
resembles molasses it may still be pos- 
sible to repair the damage. 

The decomposed dressing has.first to 
be removed with a rag and coal oil; 
the line must now be_ thoroughly 
washed to remove all traces of the coal 
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oil and then when dry it is placed in a 
bowl of pure boiled linseed oil. 

It can be left in to soak or heat can 
be applied; but we must remember that 
we are taking heroic measures to cure 
a practically ruined line, and also ex- 
perimenting at the same time; so if the 
results are not quite what we expect, 
the person to blame is not me, but the 
man who allowed the line to get into 
this horrible condition. After the line 
is thoroughly soaked with the oil, take 
it out, stretch it, wipe off the surplus 
oil and let the line get dry. Now if 
the line appears to be well covered with 
the dry oil, put on a top dressing with 
the fingers and proceed as already de- 
scribed, but if the line does not seem 
to be properly filled with the oil, give it 
another bath and let it dry before you 
finish it. 

Of course, the line could be sent back 
to the maker to be redressed but some 
of us like to do these things for our- 
selves. 


A FIRST-CLASS double-tapered line 

may cost as much as $12, but if it 
is taken care of and occasional top 
dressings applied it will last for many 
years; in fact it improves with age. 
Its final end is frequently brought 
about by the wearing out of the 
tapered portions. 

The usual method of attaching the 
leader to the line is by means of the 
well-known knot. After awhile we 
have to snip off half an inch or more 
from the end, and as time goes on the 
taper gradually becomes shorter, until 
at last there ceases to be any taper left 
worth mentioning. 

If instead of using the knot we un- 
ravel about one-quarter of an inch of 
the end of the line and then bending 
this around, form a small loop, to be 
held in place by a fine silk binding, we 
shall indefinitely prolong the life of 
the tapered portion of the line. Care 
must be taken to make this loop with 
its silk binding as small as possible, 
because if too much silk binding is put 
on, it will make a heavy spot on the 
line. 

This is not noticeable when making 
longish casts, but it is a detriment 
when we have to make a short cast. 
Therefore keep the loop and binding as 
small as is consistent with strength, 
and to do this use very fine binding 
silk, giving the binding a coat of cellu- 
loid varnish. 

Another advantage that the loop 
method of attaching the leader has 
over the comomnly used knot is that 
there is no loose end of line present 
to catch the fly when casting. 

On a line that I used this summer 
and with which several good fish of 3 
Ibs. were caught, I find the total length 
of loop and silk binding is only 7/16 
of an inch. 
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OW we come to the color of the 
line. Has one color any advan- 
tage over another? Everybody must 7 ™ “ 
answer this question to suit himself, Si Ie al 
put the following hints may throw a . » 
little light on the subject. t ° : 

If we take several lines with the a 1 Windbreaker 
same surface finish but colored differ- s . o 
ently, and hold these lines up against 
the light it will not be an easy matter Po : 
to say which is which; and that, we The 
must remember, is the point from 


which the fish views the line. 
Now, if we cast a dark colored line 


Sportsman’s 


into the water, the normal background F 
Ideal 


Xmas Gitt 


formed by the depth of water and the 
bottom of the river blends with the 
dark color of the line and makes it 
almost imposible for us to trace the 


line along the surface of the water. 

And if we make a long cast with a — — ~~ — comfort is to you when hunting, fishing, camping and touring. 
ou realize that the shirt you wear is a big factor and you have always wanted a real 

small dry-fly and aye a dark colored shirt that would stand by you—one that would keep out the chill and dampness. You 

line we sometimes fail to pick up or ae — tailoring = plenty " — for action too—seams that won't rip— 

i - : uttons that won't tear o ut, with all these stringent requirements you still want a 

spot the fly immediately; but if we use dreesy-looking shirt. Here it is. 


a light colored line, one that contrasts 
Chances are, your friends feel the same the market to-day, as you will agree when 


with the dark background, the fly can way about an outing shirt. Then what you see it. 
be spotted much quicker, because all could be better than to present them with 
c ‘cht al a Signal Windbreaker—"tough as leather, Order for yourself and your cronies of the 
we have to do is to run our sight along of . flannel os real oundevs shirt. — and ae to-day. Promptly deliv- 
: . is shirt is tailored in a _ close-woven, ered postpaid, with money-back guarant 
the line and at the other side of the suede-like wind and wet-resisting material of satisfaction, upon re- a a Tee 


gap, that represents the invisible (to ee ~e in —_ forest ont or  ceipt of $5.00, neck size 
‘ aki co t 
us) leader, the little fly is seen gayly i or is e biggest value on and your dealer's name. 


sailing along. The foregoing is my HILKER-WIECHERS MFG. CO. 


reason for always trying to get as 
light colored line as possible. 1272 MOUND AVENUE RACINE, WISCONSIN 


In dry-fly fishing the reel or “cast- 
ing” line should float. Mr. Coggeshall 
does not advise the use of any grease 
at all for this purpose. A very highly 
polished line will float without any 
further assistance, at least they tell 
me it will; personally I prefer some- 
thing else to insure my line floating. 
Various substances are advocated; my 
preference is for what is sold as being 
pure red deer fat, e.i., the snow-white, 
lard-like substance obtained from the 
red deer of Scotland, not as some people 
imagine a red-colored fat from a deer. 
I like this best because it does melt 
easily, and one rubbing down in the 
morning is sufficient to keep my line 
floating all day long; some of the other 
greases that are advocated seem to me 
to be rather thin and lacking in body. 

Some authorities state that deer fat 
will injure the line, but up to the pres- 
ent I have not come across a line that 
has had its dressing spoiled by deer 
fat. 

A final bit of advice: besides always 
taking great care to dry your line 
after a day’s fishing, it is frequently 
advisable to wash the line before you 
dry it; it is surprising to see the 
amount of dirt that can collect itself 
on a warm, dry day. 

If the line is dusty and it is not 
washed, the next morning’s rubbing 
down with grease tends to drive this 
dust, which is really very fine grit, 
into the outside finish of the line and 
thereby do anything but improve it. 





Makers of the famous Signal Flannel Outing Shirts 





LONG RANGE WILD FOWL GUN 


Smith Guns, regular 
frame—any grade—8 
to 8144 Ibs. —three- 
inch chamber — made 
to shoot modern high 
velocity shells, and 
kill consistently at 75 to 85 yards. 

These guns are designed to replace the heavier 
bores, and to give better results when using high velocity shells. 

Our special system of. choke boring gives extreme velocity and 
penetration, uniform patterns, and makes the L. C. SMITH 


The Hardest-hitting Gun in the World 
THE HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Office: 50 Church St., New York City 









.Write for 
Catalog No. 319 






























. Are being used for . 


HUNTING, FISHING 
AND BY 


ALL SPORTSMEN 
$3.60 


per pair 


JOIDA MANUFACTUFING COMPANY 
49 E. HOUSTON ST. 
Dept. F., New York City 






getting si 

lished 1916. an for information; it will L open your 
eyes. Do it tod 

American Lendeonse School, 71-P Newark, New York 









badllcnneniasesaiesslltticoaeenenencacessibadcias eames tilda emis oan 
A yearly subscription to Forest and Stream 
makes an ideal Christmas present. 
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Hensoldt DIALYT 


PRISM BINOCULARS 


ce 


A Real Aid In Hunting 


The “Ideal” Dialyt 6x, 36 furnishes 48% better 
illumination and 8% larger field of vision than 
the 6 power glasses of other standard makes, 
giving it pre-eminence as an all around day and 
night glass. 


By its use you gain a tremendous advantage 
over those with ordinary binoculars, inasmuch as 
you can better penetrate shadows and can discern 
game in spite of protective coloration. 


“Dialyt” binoculars are also distinguished for 
their convenient shape and sturdy construction, 
coupled with light weight. They are made in 
a variety of models to suit all requirements, and 
we Solicit your inquiries. 


Write for booklet «8” to 


GM. Hensoldit & Sons 


Manufacturers of Optical Instruments since 1852 


WILLIAM A. RITZ, Manager for U.S. A. 
2 Stone Street. New York 


a ee cc Ct 


PARCHED WILD RICE 


Appetizing A Table Delicacy Heathful 
Neatly packed in ‘‘Sealright’’ cartons, with receipes coal 
printed on label. Nearly every sportsman wants wild rice oa =k S-? 
with Game Dinner or Breakfast. Now ready for prompt \ 7. 
shipment. 
Packed in 


“Ideal” Dialyt 
6x, 36 mm. diam, 


lS 





NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed 


Two-pound carton 
One-pound carton... ......cecseecceeceecece -80 
SORT GONE. COFUIR.. oo svceviocorssccccsceces 45 
Postage prepaid to any part of the country. Larger quan- 
tity in two-pound containers, by prepaid express, at 75c 
per pound. 
Order now. Quantity of wild rice is always limited. 
The half-pound carton is especially one for taking 
on hunting, fishing and camping trip: 
GEO. D. HAMILTON, Detroit, Minnesota 


Hotel Sheridan-Plaza 


CHICAGO 
Sheridan Road at Wilson Avenue 


UPTOWN CHICAGO’S 
MOST FAVORED HOTEL 


Eighteen minutes from downtown; ele- 
vated express and surface lines; motor 
busses to and from downtown, through 
Lincoln Park, stop at the door. Short 
ride to parks and golf links. 

Music and Dancing Evenings 
European plan. Rooms with pri- 
vate bath, $3 a day and up. 
Reservations are advisable. Ex- 
ceptional garage accommodations. 


W. C. D. TRANKLE, President 
GroRGE C. OBER, Manager 


f \ full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 


Trapping stories, and _ pictures; 
valuable information about guns, 
rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, 
camp outfits, best places to go for 
fish and game, fish and game laws, 
and a thousand and one_ helpful 
hints for sportsmen. National 
Sportsman tells what to do in the 
woods, how to cook grub, how to 


4 build camps and blinds, how to 


train your hunting dog, how to 


==: preserve trophies, how to start a 


H gun club, how to build a rifle 
fF range. No book or set of books 
=A you can buy will give you the 
amount of up-to-date informa- 
_— about life in the open that 
you get’ from a year’s sub- 
scription to the National 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


& On receipt of $1.00 
we will send you 
National Sportsman 

for a whole year 

together with one 

of our handsome 

Mosaic Gold 

Watch Fobs 

shown herewith. 

an your order 

Your money 

ane a) not fully 
satisfied. 


I Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


imported and American—-RIFLES AND SHOT GUNS 


MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER RIFLES 
special with raised rib and rust-proof “ANTINIT” steel barrels 


WM. KRIPPNER, 17 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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FOREST AND STREAM 
LETTERS 


(Continued from page 701) 


all proportion to the winter range; this 
is not a very important factor as re. 
gards the future status of the bird, 
inasmuch as there are not sufficient 
numbers of them to occasion crowded 
conditions in their winter home. 

It is an excellent commentary on our 
federal and various state governments, 
our sporting public and conservation- 
ists that the majority of our wild fowl 
have increased noticeably within the 
past five years, but much still remains 
to be accomplished as regards the re- 
striction of seasons, bag limits and 
various local regulations that can best 
be learned from the careful. and scien- 
tific study of the areas occupied by the 
various species during the breeding 
period as well as during the winter and 
by the routes and areas covered during 
the migratory seasons. 


A FOX HUNTER IN THE 
CATSKILLS 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


IP VAN WINKLE chose one of the 

Catskill Mountains on which to 
sleep for twenty years, if we are to be- 
lieve the story about Rip—and I can 
well understand Rip’s love for those 
mountains. 

My home is near the little town of 
Altamount—south and west of Albany, 
N. Y. We live almost in the shadow 
of one of the Catskill Mountains, which 
is a wonderful game refuge, and never 
a night but that several red foxes roam 
over our mountain; so it was really 
a matter of following the line of least 
resistance for me, born with the call 
of the wild within me, to become a fox 
hunter, and perhaps a description of 
one of our fox hunts will best tell 
your readers how we use Reynard for 
sport in this particular part of the 
Empire State. On the morning of 
December 15th, in the year of our Lord 
1922—tthe day of the week being Fri- 
day—I got up at 4:30, finished the 
chores, ate breakfast, and with my dog 
and gun was off for the mountains at 
7 o’clock. Three inches of snow had 
fallen during the night, so it was an 
ideal morning for trailing, and pretty 
soon we picked up a trail made only a 
few hours before, and away went our 
dogs, and it wasn’t long before their 
tune changed and we knew their fox 
was up and doing, but for some un- 
known reason this fox only ran an 
hour before holing in the rocks. It 
took about a half hour for the dogs to 
get another going, and this one ran too 
near one of our boys named Smith, 
who fired at it at about 40 yards and 
rolled the fox over before he had run 
three-quarters of a mile. Just about 
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this time we heard another hound com- 
ing our way, and as we listened the 
dog came nearer and nearer, and you 
who know the northern fox - hunting 
game know how a fellow’s circulation 
picks up, how the perspiration starts 
even on a cold winter’s morning, and 
how a fox hunter anxiously watches 
every field to catch the first glimpse of 
an oncoming fox. We didn’t have to 
wait long with that hound driving 
along and getting nearer every minute 
before we saw a graceful red form slip- 
ping silently through a field, and luck 
this time was with Mr. Sturgis, Jr., 
who killed that big dog-fox at about 
45 yards. 

Business back home made it neces- 
sary for me to start toward home, but 
the others went on hoping to get an- 
other fox up. I had gone about a mile 
toward home when I heard the dogs 
coming my way with a fox ahead, and 
to me their music was the sweetest 
music ever. On they came, running 
like the wind—trailing very close, per- 
haps a quarter of a mile behind their 
freshly started fox. I had to run about 
thirty yards to get out of sight behind 
an old stone fence, and I was hardly 
hidden and in position to use a gun 
quickly when I saw the fox coming my 
way. On he came to the brow of the 
hill which I was on, then he stopped 
forty-one yards from me, and quick as 
a flash turned his tail toward me and 
looked back toward the dogs. I could 
barely see him because of a raise of 
ground between us, and the feeling 
came over me that his next move would 
be to the right or left, which would 
take him out of my sight; so I fired the 
right barrel of my old Ithaca, giving 
him a booster from behind, and it sure- 
ly is hard to stop a tough old fox when 
you have to fire at the end he carried 
his brush on, but he dropped and lay 
with his feet up while I ran about 20 
feet toward him, then he jumped up 
and ran down the hill as fast as he 
could with one hind leg out of com- 
mission, and, of course, I poked the 
other barrel of my Ithaca at him at a 
distance of about forty-five yards; 
another tail end shot, of course, and 
he fell rolling over and over, then he 
got and scrambled along a lot faster 
than I could, so I slipped two more 
shells in the Ithaca and took a third 
shot at him with his tail toward me as 
before, and as before he went down 
and for the last time. By this time 
the dogs came along, and what a fuss 
they made over that tough old fox! 
When I skinned him I found four B-B 
shot in his hams, two more a little 
farther in front—one on each side of 
his neck and two on the very top of 
one shoulder—one through the ear and 
one had cut the skin between his ears, 
twelve B-B shot in all—and I’ll bet a 

(Continued on page 736) 
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“The Stertine Mark For SporTSMEN” 








LYMAN SIGHTS 


Better Your Fates 


(a) Using Lyman 
Aperture 
Rear Sight 


(b) Using Crotch 
d Rear 
Sight 


Reason No. 4 


An Open Field 


Your field is entirely open; you can 
see your object clearly at all times, as 
in cut “A.” It is never partially ob- 
scured as is the case when you use a 
crotch rear sight (cut “B”). 

You can see Lyman Ivory or Gold 
Bead Front Sights more quickly and 
clearly against dark backgrounds than 
you can ordinary bead front sights. 

At your dealer’s, or give us your 
make, model and caliber. 


Send for Folder “Better Aim at Target 
or Game.” 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP 


110 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 






Or the Name 


MARK & fe LYMAN 


able 


IME may drag 
while you 
crouch in the blind 
waiting for a shot, 


but, when “they come in” 


the long range, hard 
shooting “Old Reliable” 
well rewards your pa- 
tience. 


PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers, MERIDEN, CONN., U.S. A. 
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“Tiana. 


ANOCKABOUT 
GUNS 


~ $125, 22 ~ 


WITH EJECTOR $165.22 
Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


FH.SCHAUFFLER , Presidents 
349 MADISON AVENUE 
New Yorx. City 
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of the 

Woods 
the thrill of the out- 
doors is made far 
more pleasant by 
wearing proper, 
comfortable . hunting 
equipment. 



















Here Are a Few Suggestions 


Complete duck hunting suit $4.95 
Full length rubber hip boots................ 3.95 
Heavy Wool ribbed hose....... ee 

Wool mackinaw guide shirt 
Waterproof hunting coat...............ee005 4.95 
Waterproof hunting trousers. doe 
























Waterproof canvas leguins 
Reversible hunting cap 

Waterproof canvas shell vest. 
High cut hunting shoes...... 























Full sheep lined vest 

ed top wool stockings..... ode wee 
Leather top hunting shoes................... 3. 
Bass moccasins as low as...............-++++ 3.45 
Waterproof canvas shell bag 29 
Pac-boots, duck calls, lanterns, ponchos, blankets, 
canteens, haversacks, shell belts, gunning 
Gloves, ete. 





































































Outdoor Outfitters 
191 FULTON ST., Dept. F, NEW YORK 
Mail Orders Filled. 



















| If you want to buy or sell a hunting dog, 


use our classified columns for results. 
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The Best .22 Automatic Ever Built | 


The Famous 
Reising Pistols 
Built on the Four Foundations 
EFFICIENCY 
SAFETY 


STABILITY 
ECONOMY 


For every man or woman who needs a pistol that 


will shoot 


When You 


and 


How You 
Want It 


Write today for the remarkable 


booklet, “Is Your Home 
Really Safe?” 


Want It To 


Packed with 
one extra mag- 
azine and one 
Reising Brass 
Rod Pistol 


' Cleaner. 


It is Free, if you mention Forest and 


Stream 


The Reising Manufacturing Corporation x 


ZiP-ZiP 


Patented 


Thousands of boys are mace 


happy with this 

wonderful Zip-Zip shooter. Boys, 

you should learn that quick and sure 
aim by using a Zip-Zip shooter with 
plenty of pep and force. Where a gun 
is sold a Zip-Zip is sold. See your 
dealer today; if he happens not to have 
them order from us, Zip-Zio shooter, 
25c or 3 for $1.00, 


se 
Cc 
Bept. 102, Columbia, S.C, =U 


HUDSON 


HUDSON GAME FARMS, “oxic 


Offers 20,000 RINGNECK PHEASANTS for fall de- 
livery, strong, healthy, unrelated birds. 


THE RINGNECK PHEASANT to beautify your lawns 
and estates, the great sporting bird for your coverts, 
the bird to destroy the insect pest on your farms, the 
choicest meat for the table. 


Write us for quotations. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 
See Pages 732-733 
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WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only.. Postpaid, $2.50 
including booklet. “‘Wing Shooting Made Easy.” 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box 185, Times Square, New York 


in writing to 


61 Broadway 


ew York, N. Y. 


RABBIT BOTS 


(Continued from page 694) 
iproper moment, the perfect bot-fly— 


| now fully matured—would push open 
ithe door and step out into the wide 
| world, ready to fly to its mate and start 
jon a hunting trip for rabbits. 

The genus Cuterebra contains a num- 
ber of species or different kind of bot- 
flies—the larve, grubs, warbles or bots, 
whichever you prefer to call them, are 
to be found on rabbits, squirrels, goph- 
ers, chipmunks, rats and many other 
kinds of rodents. 

The life history of each is probably 
very similar to the one which we have 
had under discussion.. Cuterebra buc- 
cata (Fig. 3) is known as a parasite 
of squirrels, rabbits and other small 


THE LURE OF THE 
FROZEN TRAIL 
(Continued from page 677) 


miles long by two hundred wide—at 


SPRINGFIELD |ie2st once every ‘winter, traveling by 


A A RN RR 


KRAG 


Ross Rifles 


Every rifle, although used, 

has been overhauled and 
inspected at the factory. Each gun fully 
guaranteed to satisfy or your money will be 
refunded. Quantities limited. Order at once to 
avoid disappointment. 


Krag Rifle—was standard for 
many years in the U. 8S. Army. Known 
and appreciated everywhere. Speci- 
fications: Length, 49 inches; barrel length, 29 
inches; weight, 9 Ibs.; ammunition, Krag .30-.40, 
magazine holds 5 cartridges, bolt action, leather 
sling. Bargain Price $12. 


Springfield Carbine—is a 

fine, inexpensive single shot arm for 

all small game. Short barrel makes it 

an ideal brush gun. Specifications: Length, 40 
inches; barrel length, 20 inches; weight, 7 Ibs. ; 
ammunition, .45-.70 shot cartridge, single shot. 
Bargain Price $5. 


ese “ Ross Rifle—is successfully 
used for all game from deer to bear. 


Widely used for long distance wolf hunting. 
Specifications: Length, 48 inches; barrel length, 
28 inches; weight, 8 Ibs.; ammunition, British 
.303; magazine holds 5 cartridges, straight pull 
bolt action, leather sling. Bargain Price $10. 
Cartridges—Ross, soft point, $1.90 box; metal point, $1.00 
box; , soft or metal point, $.90 box; Springfield, shot car, 
tridge, $1.40 box. Complete line of hunting clothes and equip. 
ment. Send for free catalog No. 53 


RUSSELL’S Inc., 245 W. 42nd St., New York 


BIG MONEY IN 

RAISING SILVER FOX 
We buy all you raise. Profitsup 

to 300% have been made ina 
single year. Write for freeinfor- 
mation about this wonderful 
money making business, 

Duffus Silver Fox Co. 

21F W. joth St.,NewYork 
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reindeer whenever possible, as food 
must be carried for dog-teams, while 
the reindeer paws the snow from the 
Arctic moss and rustles for himself. 
His trail equipment is a masterpiece 
in the way of completeness, compact- 
ness, and comfort. It even threatens 
one with luxury—which would be un- 
pardonable on the trail—yet it con- 
tains no unnecessary articles. Silk 
tents to be erected without ridge-pole, 
which is often unavailable; small trav- 
eler’s stoves—one for wood and an 
emergency one for alcohol; case of 
fitted cooking utensils and dishes; fold- 
ing typewriter and file for documents 
in waterproof cases; and unbreakable, 
unwetable, but alas! not unfreezeable, 
grub-box—all designed to occupy the 
least possible space in traveling. 

We were all anxious to camp out 
whenever practicable. That first night, 
however, the Eskimos in charge of the 
equipment-sleds were delayed en route, 
to repair some harness or sled, and we 
stopped at the home of “Sinrock Mary” 
—the “Reindeer Queen” of Western 
Alaska—to wait for them. As night 
fell and the wind rose, the “Super” 
accepted her offer of hospitality for the 
night, which consisted of space to 
stretch our sleeping-bags on the floor 
of her cabin. In the room adjoining— 
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but, that night at “Sinrock Mary’s” 
deserves a chapter all to itself, so many 
interesting things occurred—and I can- 
not even begin it here. Also, I would 
like to tell you how we were initiated 
into the mysteries of the sleeping-bag 
—with the “Super” as master of cere- 
monies—but I will say at the risk of 
losing my reputation for truth and 
veracity, that, the ordeal once over, we 
slept soundly and well “to a man,” and 
awoke refreshed and ready for the hot 
breakfast that was waiting for us in 
“Queen Mary’s” warm kitchen. And 
once more we fared forth. 

We experienced the joys of camping- 
out in a mild blizzard the next night. 
On the evening of the third day, we 
reached Unalakleet—a native village, 
primarily, but naw containing a fair 
sprinkling of Whites, including a set- 
tlement of Laplanders. While here, we 
were entertained by Mr. and Mrs. 
Van Ness—in charge of the Govern- 
ment school—Southerners, with all 
that the name implies in the way of 
gracious hospitality. Here, the center 
of attraction, the name on every 
tongue, was “Scotty Allen” of Nome, 
famous as “King of the Arctic Trail,” 
and his equally famous 11-dog-team 
who stopped over the night en route 
to Juneau. 

Half the population of the village, 
it seemed, were preparing to attend 
the Reindeer Fair; and it was here I 
lost Maska as special escort, although 
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he traveled: with us before in the oe. Shooting — Swimming — Champion Players in Tourna- 
pacity of “commissary sergeant” and ments—Surf Bathing Every Day 
“chef” for our party. The Laplander World’s £ b 4 , ss smnieiina 
delegates, who are especially proud of orld’s fastest power boats, eet ae anes in championship races 
their reindeer, sled-deer, particularly, 
offered us special convoy for the re- 75 Modern Hotels—200 Fine Apartment Houses — 
- 5,000 Furnished Bungalows 
mainder of the journey. They drove 
double mostly, and in that way one sled PRYOR’S FAMOUS BAND 
and driver managed a pack and two Free Concerts Twice Daily 
passengers. A string of’ fur-clad Es- 
kimos, swinging rhythmically across the RECREATE IN A DIFFERENT ENVIRONMENT 
tundra with their reindeer, is far from Write for illustrated booklet 
being a prosaic or unpicturesque sight; " ; 
but the spectacular sensation of the Miami Chamber of Commerce 






trip was occasioned by the Lapps ap- MIAMI, FLORIDA 
pearing on the scene amid a musical 
jingle of bells and flashes of bright 
color; for their deer were in gala at- 
tire, arrayed as “lilies of the field” in 
elaborately decorated harness, head 
and bell-bands, while the quaint, old- 
world costumes of the drivers com- 
pleted a picture quaintly rare. Their 


deer—every inch aristocrats—elicited 
our enthusiastic praise and admiration, | SEND TO 217 OCEAN AVE., B’KLYN, N. Y., FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST OF THE 


the snow-white deer of the “Super’s” BASS, MASCALONGE, LAKE TROUT, PIKE, P\CKEREL TROLLING 


team being the special objects of in- 

terest, all of which was received with HAND LOUIS RHEAD NATURE LURES 

pleased and smiling appreciation by Ti ED 

their proud owners. THEY FLOAT UPRIGHT JUST LIKE LIFE, LAST FOR YEARS. 
We camped that night in a fragrant) JUST GET ONE FOR A TEST. ALL PRICES, FROM 50c. 1% in. TO 

spruce-grown ravine where the snows | 2.50 5 in. DOUBLE HOOKS. YOU CAN CAST THEM OUT TO FLOAT 


of many weeks had packed to a depth| NEAR SURFACE OR SINK NEAR THE BOTTOM. FOR FALL FISHING 


THEY HAVE NO RIVAL IN GETTING LARGE FISH AN / 
of several feet. Its crusted surface! we ‘Have FROGS, CRAWFISH, CRICKETS, eT paionh nan cuasdeues ae 
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PNEUMATIC 
CANVAS DECOYS 


Hand painted. Collapsible. Air 
tight. Made of fine sheeting, 
oiled and will not rot. One 
dozen weigh 10 pounds. 
Packed in wooden box. Sold 
in world market 37 years. Can- 
adian goose and seven varieties 


of ducks. 


Sold by jobbers and dealers 
everywhere 


HAVE YOUR DEALER WRITE 
FOR PRICES 


Manufactured by 


CANVAS DECOY Co. 


UNION CITY, TENN. - U.S.A 


BEN OCULARS 


Achromatic Adjustable Prisma 
Type Clear White Crystal 8X 
Lenses. Hinged Body. Ideal 
for Hunting, Camping, Fishing, 
etc. Guaranteed perfect. Well 
made and serviceable; will last 
@a lifetime. Black morocco cov- 
ered body. Case and Shoulder 
Straps included. Value $20.00 
Our special price, C.O.D., $8.75. 
An ideal Christmas gift. 

Order to-day. This instrument 
guaranteed to please or money 
cheerfully refunded. 

D- Trenton, N. J. 


BENNER & CO. 


A CLEAN 
suspEnsoRY 


EACH MORNING 
The SSS has two Separate Sacks; while 


one is being washed the other can be worn. 


The best suspensory made for comfort and 
convenience; no ‘rritating leg straps. 
SIMPLE SANITARY SCIENTIFIC 

Mailed in plain package on receipt of $1.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for book- 


let. MEYERS MFG. CO. 
52 Park Place, Watertown, N. Y. 


Al.Toss Pork Rind Minnows:* 


Oriental Wiggler.- -$1 2° 
- hm Shimny ebypt Wiggles tet 


Little oll j 
Bass Mu Mushy or Fi “ff 


od 
Pork Rind Strips: 54 Jar. 


s Use e Heddon Tackle~ 


Ss 
Rods, Reels, Lines & Baits 


Then you'll have 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dowagiae, Mich. oF ok 
Wm. Croft &Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Can, 


Exclusive Canadian Representatives 


Six Years with the Texas Rangers! 


Will appeal to all western people. Capt. 
Gillett has produced one of the most absorb- 
ing narratives yet written by a Texas au- 
thor. His description of the great gun fight 
that wiped out the Sam Bass gang is a 
masterpiece—as thrilling a tale as has ever 
been told. 332 pages, liberally illustrated. 
Price, $2.50 delivered—your money back if 
not satisfied. Descriptive folder free. 


J. B. GILLETT, - - Marfa, Texas 
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made a clean, smooth floor for our tent, 
which was up in a jiffy, and warm and 
ready for occupancy by the time we 
had unlimbered and “peeled off” the 
outer one of our many layers of cloth- 
ing. Doesn’t sleeping on a_ ten-foot 
snowdrift, up near the Arctic Circle 
where the Northern Lights hold nightly 
carnival, appeal to your sense of 
physical comfort and luxury? No? 
Well! “every one to his taste”’—you 
know the rest. J wouldn’t have ex- 
changed beds, or locations, or con- 
sciences either, for that matter, with 
anyone. Just imagine! A thick crust 
of pure, white snow—with just “give” 
enough to be easy—then a heavy car- 
pet of tiny spruce boughs, then rein- 
deer robes, soft and furry and warm, 
and on these, stretched out in a solemn 
and funeral regularity, side by side, 
like a row of sarcophagi in a mauso- 
leum—seven sleeping-bags whose mum- 
my-like tenants lay wrapped in the 
arms of Morpheus and the stillness of 
the Arctic night. Only one of Maska’s 
incomparable camp-breakfasts, enliv- 
ened by his droll comments, could have 
induced us to vacate. 

Our caravan numbered now about 
twenty sleds; and, as the leader took 
the trail and we fell in behind accord- 
ing to our proximity and state of 
preparedness, winding through the 
wooded space and over the open tundra, 
and finally down onto the ice-trail of 
Norton Sound, singing, laughing, jok- 
ing—even racing one another on the 
level stretches—it is registered on my 
memory—A Perfect Day! 

In the early dusk we passed the herd, 
feeding on the mossy tundra, entered 
a strip of woodland, and were soon at 
Shaktoolik, aglow with the soft, wel- 
coming radiance of lamp-light. A hot, 
savory supper was prepared for us in 
the Government dwelling by the school- 
house, which our trail appetites accord- 
ed a visible appreciation. I have al- 
ready given you a general idea of the 
Fair, its character and purpose. That 
reminds me—I promised to enumerate 
a few of the reindeer exhibits that were 
entered for prizes: The hide is tanned 
and dressed, with the fur and without. 
By the latter method the fawn-skin 
produces a quality like the soft, smooth 
kid used for gloves, also a chamois- 
like grade, which is used for jackets 
and vests. All these were on display, 
as were pillow-covers, table-runners 
and banners, dyed different colors and 
all work done by hand with thread 
made of reindeer sinew. All manner 
of outer garments were made of the 
tanned fur, and of the coarser leather 
and sinew were belts, gun-cases, whips 
and harness. 

The Fair lasted four days, and was 
characterized throughout by strict at- 
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tention to the matter in hand, a desire 
to gain useful information, orderly and 
courteous conduct, a thorough enjoy- 
ment of the sports, and the spirit of 
friendliness and good cheer. About 
two reindeer were butchered each day 
for food, and certain staple rations 
were furnished by the commissary, 
each group or party bringing its own 
food supplies in other respects. 

On the fifth day began the “home 
run,” which was made in much less 
time as the weather was warmer, and 
the days, which were lengthening rap- 
idly, much longer. Along the way, our 
numbers dwindled rapidly; the Es- 
kimos turning off the trail to return 
to their herds, and the Lapps all stop- 
ping at Unalakleet—their destination. 
Even the jolly St. Mike party divided 
blankets and beans here—part of them 
deciding to remain over a day—so we 
were reduced to three sleds and four 
deer to the four of us for the last sixty 
miles. By that time, however, the 
“Super” declared we all ought to be 
independent of drivers and personal 
attendants, and that every true fol- 
lower of the trail should be able to 
drive a deer and balance a loaded sled, 
so as to prevent turning turtle on the 
rough ice or the “nigger-heads” of the 
tundra. Suiting the action to the word, 
he selected me as a victim, and threw 
me the driving-rope with the curt in- 
junction to “paddle my own canoe”— 
which same I surprised him (and, in- 
cidentally myself) by doing, very 
skilfully and efficiently, even unto the 
gates of St. Michael! 

As I re-read this, I am filled with 
regret that I have been unable to pic- 
ture for you any of the beautiful bits 
of scenery that were being constantly 
revealed to us along the trail. As it 
stands, it seems a mere experience 
without a background; and we certain- 
ly had “background to burn’—the 
solemn grandeur of the vast silent 
stretches, the grim majesty of the 
mountains, rising, rank above rank, 
hoary sentinels guarding the treasure- 
chest of a continent—silvery glaciers, 
forcing their icy way through crevices 
in the cliffs—and over all and around 
all, the wonderful coloring of Earth, 
and Sea, and Sky! But how inade- 
quate! I need a brush, a palette of 
dazzling colors, and the “temperament 
artistic,” instead of a much-worn 
“Conklin” filled with thawed-out ink, 
and a very indifferent command of 
English. However, I have done my 
best; and, as I said in the beginning, 
you are supposed to have some imag- 
ination. 
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plied with every toy Noah’s ark worthy 
of the name. 

There on the ridge we came across 
fresh caribou tracks, but did not catch 
a glimpse of the animals themselves. 

“Which way is she going, George?” 
I asked that night, as I stood shivering 
with soaking feet, and wet clothes from 
carrying a wet pack all day, ready to 
help George to carry the logs as he cut 
them down for our fire. It was a big- 
sized tree he was felling. He came 
over and placed a stick upright in the 
snow, about thirty feet from the base 
of the tree. 

“See that?” he said. 

“Ves,” 

“Wal—lI’m goin’ to drop this tree 
right on top of that stick.” 

And in four strokes more he did it, 
burying the upright stick far into the 
snow. 

He grinned. “That reminds me of 
the raw chappie I once heard about,” 
he said. “He was chopping down a 
tree. ‘Which way is she goin’, Charlie,’ 
cried his pal. ‘’Ow the ’ell do I know,’ 
shouted the raw chappie. ‘Do you 
think I’m a bloomin’ prophet?’ ” 

This night was similar to several 
others we spent on the summit—dry 
logs on top of green ones on sixteen 
feet of snow; balsam smoke and, 
despite green logs for a fire bottom, 
the fire six feet below us in the morn- 
ing and heat nowhere. And with so 
much snow about us, we could not 
better it. 

Then for one night we camped on 
real earth. We found it under a giant 
balsam, whose twelve feet in circum- 
ference of branches reached the earth 
and had kept the snow from piling 
under. But our poor luck seemed to 
follow us, for the temperature dropped 
to fifteen degrees below zero. That 
night I seemed to have absorbed more 
wet than on any previous day of our 
traveling. Standing at the smoky fire, 
in that bitter cold weather, I had to 
take off and dry, one by one, every 
garment I wore, right to my skin, be- 
fore I could venture to sleep in safety. 

“Do you wonder now,” said George, 
“that a trapper is a crank on woolen 
goods and that when he asks in a store 
for woolen clothes he wants to get 
them? A trapper’s very life depends 
on the kind of material he wears, not 
on the cut of it, and there is nothing 
on God’s green earth that can turn 
water and keep the heat like straight, 
honest wool.” 

As if to recompense us for all our 
climbing, the sun came out bright and 
dazzling on our last day on the summit 
and the beauty of our surroundings 
was indescribable. Below us stretched 
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Imported Breeches 
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HUNTING SEASON 


For Campers 
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BINOCULARS 


3 to 24 Power 
Over 100 Styles 


of PRISM BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, TELE- 
SCOPES, OPERA GLASSES, ete. A glass for every 
purpose, 

No need to buy an obsolete war glass or nondescript 
binocular or field glass when you can buy the very best 
for a moderate price. 

We have a glass to suit your individual requirements. 
Teli our service department your needs. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


10 Power $27 


BRAND NEW 10 x 30 mm., long type, extra powerful 
prism binoculars. Have central focusing with different 
eye strength and width adjustments, weigh but 29 oz. 
Field’ of view 100 yards. Wonderful illumination and 
definition. By actual comparison they equalled the best 
make German 10X glasses having nearly double the size 
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Breeches from the U. 
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cludes Meltons, Bed- 
ford Cords, French 
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Per Pair : 
Parcel Post Cords, Whip Cords. 8 Power $] s 50 
Paid Vv * 
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Satisfaction Cannot be bought else BRAND NEW 8 x 27 mm. high grade, powerful 
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or Money * weigh but 17 oz. Wonderful illumination and definition 
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field of view and extreme brilliancy. Only $18.50 
with case and straps. C. O. D. orders require $5 de- 
posit. Money back guarantee. 

CATALOG FREE—OVER 100 GLASSES 
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America’s Leading Binocular House 
A Glass for Every Purse—a Glass for Every Purpose 
DU MAURIER Co., Dept. F-12, Elmira, N. Y. 












Note: In ordering specify waist measure- 
ment and height—also size from crotch to 
ankle, 
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Target Tournament 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
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CAROLINA HOTEL NOW OPEN 
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the Shuswap Valley, partly hidden by 
floating clouds; across from us were 
great ice-bound, dazzling white peaks, 
some of them nine thousand feet high 
and without a name at that. Far up 
the valley we could see the source of 
the Shuswap River, Green Lake, with 
fairy coves on one side and the snow 
on its frozen surface looking like a 
giant billiard table with a white cover 
over it. 


On the morning of our eighth day 
out from the ranch, we started early 
for the head of the valley. Sitting on 
the heels of our snow-shoes, we to- 
boganned in a most exhilarating way 
straight down over the snowy surface 
that covered probably the most densely 
bushed country in British Columbia, 
for, in the summer time, when the snow 
is gone, the route over which we trav- 
eled is quite impassable owing to the 
heavy underbrush; but at this time it 
was smooth and unobstructed except 
for the great trees that reared every- 
where around us. As we careened 
down this slope, we made great use of 
our walking poles. They made splendid 
brakes when our speed became too 
great. At times we had to stop up and 
make a detour round some huge moun- 
tain of a boulder that must have been 
thrown up out of the bowels of the 
earth at some prehistoric period, or 
across the top of a precipice with sev- 
eral hundred feet of a drop. We slid 
four thousand feet in the course of two 
hours, then our journey downward be- 
came more gradual. 


George took his bearings from the 
compass when we started and so good 
was his judgment that we landed out 
in the valley within fifty yards of his 
objective, a damp, uninvitifig place on 
the river. 


Two great trees had fallen together 
toward the river. It was at the foot 
of these that we were compelled to 
camp. Six feet of snow had collected 
on top of them and in the slight thaw 
was now threatening to slide over and 
smother the hole we were making camp 
in. With the axe, George had to cut 
out snow eight feet high, seven feet 
long and four feet wide, to get ground- 
level for our beds. The snow kept 
melting and sliding over the fallen 
cedars into our fire. If we moved, we 
disturbed icicles which seemed fairly 
to chuckle with delight as they slipped 
in at our necks and down our bare 
backs. 


Being near running water, I dreamed 
again. This time I was walking down 
a busy city street, dressed up, but 
without my boots and socks. I could 
see my footwear in the roadway, being 
trodden on by pedestrians and squeezed 
into the mud by passing vehicles, but 
try as I liked I could not get at them. 
Wet socks were evidently becoming an 
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obsession with me. Later I dreamed 
that the snow from the cedars had 
slipped over and had joined the snow 
on the other side of us and that we 
were imprisoned. I woke with a shout 
and, half asleep, still thought it was 
true. In muffled excitement I shouted 
the danger to George, but all the sym- 
pathy I got from him was, “Running 
water; nightmare; everything’s O.K. 
Go to sleep!” 

It was at this, most miserable of 
camps, that I spent my first and only 
resting-up day. George went out for 
a short trip on a branch line on the 
other side of the valley. How the time 
dragged! Sitting six hours in a win- 
ter camp, not able to move a yard 
without snow-shoes on, nothing but 
snow around, with no book to read and 
no inclination to write anything, is the 
surest and swiftest way that I can 
suggest to a straight jacket and a 
lunatic asylum. 


How welcome his cheery salutation 
sounded on his return that evening! 
This short line he had visited was a 
new one and his success demonstrated 
how the marten trapper must change 
his lines continually to be successful. 
It is in this eountry, from the Gold 
Range and the Selkirks, north to Tjon 
Cache, that the highest grade marten 
in the world are trapped. 

George, who was ever making cal- 
culations, demonstrated to me at this 
point how costly food becomes when it 
is carried a long way. He reckoned 
that a hardened packer will carry on 
his back some sixty pounds steadily 
on such a trail as we were moving 
over. A packer’s wages is at least 
five dollars a day, and, on even a 
twelve days’ trip, sixty pounds of food 
at sixty dollars for packer’s wages 
would already raise the value one dol- 
lar per pound freightage alone, with- 
out consideration of the original cost 
of the goods. It was a simple way of 
making one understand why eggs cost 
a dollar a piece in Dawson during the 
Klondike rush. 

At the commencement of my trip, 
one of my friends, recalling a previous 
occasion upon which I had gone into 
the mountains, deer-hunting, and had 
got lost in the hills, in the snow, for 
two days, without either food or water, 
presented me with a tin of emergency 
rations of some malted milk food. I 
had carried this with me until I sug- 
gested to George that we sample it. 

“I’m game to try anything once,” he 
remarked. And we set-to. 

“Well, what do you think of the 
lunch, George?” I asked, after we had 
tried one or two pellets. 

“Guess it would be all right,’ he 
answered drily, “if a man had a sack 
of potatoes along with it.” 

On our tenth day out, we were still 
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twenty-four miles from George’s ranch, 
which might mean three or six days 
according to the state of the traveling. 
Along the river, I had the fortune to 
see what very few folks ever have 
seen, even trappers, for George had 
only seen it twice in eighteen years, 
that was a marten running free in the 
snow. George was about a hundred 
yards ahead of me. The skunk-musk 
which he carried on his back must 
have aroused this marten’s curiosity 
and caused him to follow down to in- 
vestigate. He had not noticed me be- 
hind until I was within twenty yards 
of him. Then he doubled excitedly and 
scurried up the hill, looking round and 
stopping up every few yards. 

On the morning of our eleventh day, 
coming down the valley, we had to 
ford the river right at the start of our 
day’s trip, for the ice and snow had 
given way and the water was running 
free. Fortunately we found a shallow 
part that did not come over our ankles. 
We set several traps on the way, but 
the bluejays pestered us. They have 
a very keen scent and are a constant 
trouble to the trapper. They will 
smell his meat bait wrapped up in his 
puck and, as he goes along, will flute 
a strange note of anticipation. They 
get into the traps almost before they 
are properly set. The flute note of 
anticipation changes to an _ excited 
“chat-chat-chat” as they draw near to 
the trap. 


At the beaver dams, I saw a mink 
come out of its hole by the side of the 
river and go slowly down the water 
edge as if on some definite errand. I 
stood still and watched. It made its 
way to a furry object that was lying 
partly submerged in the water. An 
otter had got caught in one of George’s 
traps and the mink had been feeding 
for the last day or so on the dead 
animal’s tongue and throat. Evident- 
ly Mister Mink is an epicure and likes 
the dainty pieces, for the otter’s fur 
and body were unharmed. 


The going began to get very bad 
again, on account of a continuing 
thaw. To avoid getting soaked through 
from the great blobs of snow which 
kept falling from the trees, we had to 
take to the benches on the side of the 
hills again, where the trees were not 
so dense. Eight inches of the snow 
on top of the benches was soft, while 
the bottom had gone completely from 
under, so that we slipped, slithered 
and floundered at every step, sliding 
downward three or four feet at every 
stride. But we were determined to 
reach George’s fourteen mile cabin 
that night come what may. We were 
dog-tired when several miles from it, 
but we kept on, step by step, resting 
up now and again, then on a few hun- 
dred yards more. The dark was set- 
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ting in when we reached it. What a 
miserable cheerless cabin I had 
thought it on my way out, but what 
a palace it seemed now! It meant a 
change of food, a bunk to lie in, a 
warm, covered shelter and dry clothes. 





ee POC 
pleasure and comfort stood for. It is 
{thus that our mental vision is influ- 
= enced by what we go through. It is 
. ee | ll a matter of degree, and, after all, 
SOUTH. BE ND, BAIT co. there is no real perspective. 

With fourteen miles ahead of us 
still, which we hoped to make in a day 
although we had taken two to it on 
our journey out, we rose at daybreak. 
George discarded his pack at the cabin 
and carried mine, leaving me with only 
a few pounds of food to bring along. 
A frost had come up during the night 
and the surface crust made good trav- 
elling, better than any we had experi- 
enced on the trip. In three hours we 
had covered a distance that took us 
seven hours to do on our outward trek, 
and so we kept on all day. We came 
across fresh tracks of a grizzly, who 
must have got up a week or two too 
soon. He was following hard on our old 
trail, seeking good footway, and sink- 
ing every few steps. His tracks were 
twelve inches across. We did not 
sight him, and we were just as well 
pleased, for we carried nothing but 
short-range revolvers and a grizzly 
just awakened and in soft going was 
likely to be none too good-humored. 
When we reached the ranch we dis- 
covered that another valiant trapper 
had come across the big fellow and had 
dropped him with one shot through 
the brain. The bear was a beautiful 
silver-tip, measuring eight feet four 
inches. 

George still refused to commit him- 
self as to our ability to reach the 
ranch that night. 

“It doesn’t do for a man to feel sure 
in the bush or in the mountains,” he 
said. “If he does, old Mother Nature 
will knock the cock-sureness out of him 
before he goes very far and make him 
feel like ten cents worth of dog meat 
half eaten.” 

But the going kept good until we 
reached the marshes, a few miles north 
of Sugar Lake, and then we knew we 
would make it even if the dark came 
down. But a mile from home we ran 
into the unexpected. All the ice and 
snow bridges over the Shuswap had 
given way and fifty yards of icy water 
lay between us and home. There was 
nothing for it. We had to get over. 
George, with his usual grit, stripped 
off, took both packs and went into the 
water, going through the icy slither 
waist deep to the other side. He would 
not hear of two getting wet, when one 
would do. He came over again, got 
me on his back and forded the third 
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time. He was chilled to the bone. | 
got off my sweater and rubbed him 
until the circulation began to glow in 
his lower limbs. I went ahead, break- 
ing the trail to the ranch, where they 
were excitedly awaiting us, for we 
were a day late. We completed that 
last fourteen miles in seven hours, 
which was close on George’s record for 
the distance. 

Having finished one hundred miles 
on snowshoes, I felt I was entitled to 
spend the next day lounging round the 
ranch, but on the day after, I set out 
for home, with George’s catch, thirteen 
hundred dollars worth of fur, on my 
back, to express for him to the market 
when I reached civilization. The ice 
on Sugar Lake was breaking up and 
it was impossible for any conveyance 
to travel through, so I had to tackle 
the next twenty miles over broken ice 
and broken roads on foot. Sixteen 
miles more I did behind a buckboard, 
then sixteen in an automobile, and the 
twinkling lights of the cheery little 
town of Vernon told me that the ad- 
venture was behind me and the cushion 
comforts of home were within hail. 

But—anyone who says the marten 
trapper makes easy money, all I have 
to say to him is, let him have a go at it. 




























LANDING A DOUBLE 
CATCH 
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rounded form does not invite heavy 
wading in a swift river, so he is con- 
tent to stay home and listen to the 
wonders performed by other anglers 
who, after quite a number of visits to 
his hotel, gradually come to know his 
peculiar yet ever-kindly nature, that 
prefers others praise his skill. You 
see at a glance his Milesian ancestry, 
and though born in the Catskills, as 
his father was before him, he is the 
fiercest “Home Ruler” for the “Old 
Sod” I ever met or heard of. His sly, 
caustic comments are enough to make 
a pig laugh when some fellow fancies 
he has a superior style and dilates of 
his great skill in angling. Sometime 
ago a little affair happened that will 
show Bill Keener’s make-up. I had a 
young friend as guest for three days— 
not much of a fly fisherman, yet we 
managed to get a nice little basket of 
trout for him to take back home. The 
night before my friend was to leave, in 
some way or other a rat got in his 
creel and stole every fish therein. We 
told Bill about it, and he launched 
forth his indignation with a volley of 
words not present in the dictionaries. 
He walked away without a word, don- 
ned his fishing togs, and we saw him 
no more till just fifteen minutes before 
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the 4 P. M. train left for New York 
City. My friend and I saw him jog- 
ging along on the rail tracks, and with 
that gentle, sweet smile, beckoned us 
to join him in the ice cooler. From his 
creel he took out six of the nicest 12- 
inch trout I had seen for many a long 
day. “There,” says he to my friend, 
“put them in your bag, and the gol darn 
rats can ‘go to where they don’t use 
coal.” Admiration for a worthy deed— 
coupled with thanks for it were super- 
fluous. It was his nature—“to right a 
wrong”—when an impudent rat should 
have the gall to rob a guest. To my 












mind such actions, without words, pro- 
claim the true, the courteous and gentle 
angler. 













DUCK SHOOTING 
ALONG THE ALAMO 
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turned loose four shots at them. Three 
sprigs dropped, two to a “double” 
from “Ceph’s” 16-gauge, and one to 
my twelve-gauge, the last bird eluding 
my second barrel and darting away 
to safety. Then a single came past, 
not looking as though he intended 
stopping, and as he came to my side 
I took the shot and nailed him clean 
with the right-hand barrel. All of 
these birds drifted to the tules, and 
lay in plain sight along the edges. 
Then a pair of green-wing teal 
flashed by like feathered arrows, and 
four shots from our guns only ac- 
counted for one bird. Then three 
canvas-backs, a part of the advance 
guard from the north, put in an ap- 
pearance and began to circle warily 
above the decoys, but always out of 
range. Magnificent birds they were, 
the kings of the duck tribes, and our 
eyes were glued to the rushes in front 
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of us that constituted the outside of 
the “blind,” and we scarcely drew a 
long breath as we thought of the pos- 
sibility of their coming rushing in on 
top of us. Nearer and nearer they 
came, and just as we were silently 
congratulating ourselves that they 
would swing into range, a shot, and 
a second report from a “blind” not 
far away turned their course and 
made them start to climb up out of 
danger. We watched their flight to 
the north, commenting audibly on the 
luck that had made some fellow- 
sportsman fire just at that psycholog- 
ical moment. 

After that there was a lull, an in- 
terval of non-activity on our part. 
And still we hugged our “blind” and 
talked, if at all, in whispers. Guns 
boomed in various directions from 
time to time some distance from us, 
but it was evident that the flight was 
irregular and comparatively light. 
And then a sudden breeze sprang up 
and for about an hour we had quite 
a bit of shooting. Ducks came in sin- 
gly, in pairs, and in small flocks, and 
we had close and pretty shooting while 
the flight lasted. The birds were all 
sprigs, and except for “travellers,”— 
birds flying south and going high up, 
and not counting on stopping, the 
shooting was not difficult. The sprigs 
would sometimes circle once or twice 
above the decoys, and stoop so as to 
afford easy shots, or they would come 
in with a sudden dip without circling. 
The crippled ones did not dive instant- 
ly on hitting the water, as wounded 
mallards so often do, and we got them 
handily with a second shot. 

And still we made a number of 
misses. There is a deceptiveness in 
duck-shooting which is sometimes hard 
to account for. You will see a duck 
coming, and have plenty of time to 
gauge his speed, and plan as to your 
lead ahead of him if he is coming past. 
As he gets in range, you rise, swing 
your gun on his line of flight, take 
your lead ahead, press the trigger, 
keeping your gun moving all the time, 
and down comes your duck, evidently 
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smothered by the center of the charge. 
You smile complacently and say to 
yourself, “they’re gone when they give 
me a shot like that!” And then an- 
other duck of the same species heaves 
in sight, flying perhaps a trifle higher 
than the first one, but a straight side- 
shot, just as duck number one. You 
rise at exactly the right moment, 
swing ahead the proper distance as 
you judge, press the trigger, miss, 
swing ahead again, fire your second 
barrel, and “brer!” duck whizzes by 
without a single feather ruffled. 

You are surprised, not to say dis- 
gusted. But the fault was yours, not 
your gun’s. The second duck was go- 
ing a little faster than the first, and 
you held a trifle less ahead of him than 
you did on the first bird, so that the 
charge from your choke-bored gun just 
missed his tail feathers when you first 
fired. On the second shot, although 
you swung far enough ahead for a 
straight side-shot, the duck was turn- 
ing and rising, and your charge went 
under him and a scant inch or so ahead 
of him. Sometimes you may hold too 
far ahead as you think, and are about 
to shoot the second barrel just as 
your bird drops dead. Many shooters 
experience no difficulty in shooting 
ducks which have alighted in the 
decoys and start to rise as the shooter 
gets up, but they shoot above birds 
that are about to settle by the decoys. 
It takes practice to male a fine duck- 
shot, and no experience with quail, 
snipe, ruffed grouse, woodcock, bay- 
snipe, China pheasants or other birds 
will make up for lack of practice on 
the ducks themselves. Sometimes you 
must shoot under and ahead of a bird; 
sometimes over and ahead, sometimes 
straight ahead, but the variety of 
speed and gyrations of the ducks will 
test the best marksmanship. 

The variety of speed even in ducks 
of the same kind is noticeable. If a 
duck has been shot at a few times, or 
if he is coming in on a stiff wind, he 
is going much faster than ordinarily. 
Shooting at teal coming down-wind is 
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like shooting at rifle bullets. It is; 
disgrace to miss them clean. To mak 
a “double” on a pair of teal passing 
in a high gale, is, in my opinion, 
“top-notch” of wing-shooting. 

Along about nine o’clock the fligh 
began to “peter out.” We got a stray 
shot occasionally, but these were all 
single birds, and flying high. In thi. 
river-marsh duck-shooting it is a 
principle to drop your birds in 
open water. A duck that drops in the. 
tules a few feet from the edges j : 
almost certain to be lost, as theg 
rushes are about fifteen feet high anj 
too dense to penetrate with anythi 
short of a Cuban machete. The olf 
shooters are past masters in the art 
of shooting ducks so that they will 


‘ 


| fall in open water, and they are per. c 


fect stoics in the line of restraining 
their eagerness to fire, when the duck 
would fall in the thick cover if killedf 

Going in from the “blind” we cam 
across an old shooting pal of ours wh 
had a bunch of sprigs in his boat, anf} 
we paddled back to the landing afte 
taking a few pictures of the marsh 
and its surroundings. We saw a fin 
array of live wild mallard decoys at 
this camp, but the flight of mallards 
had not yet commenced to come in 
from the north. We were, each of us, 
away under the limit of twenty-five 
birds apiece, but we had all thoroughly 
enjoyed the shoot and promised one 
another to “remember the Alamo” 
when the later flights had begun to 
darken Southern California skies, and 
bring the birds down from the north, 
All highways are posted here by the 
signing system of the Automobile Club 
of Southern California, and we got 
our licenses to shoot at their El Centro 
branch office. The early flight of 
sprigs was uncommonly good this year, 
and we expect fine shooting later when 
the mallards, canvas-backs and later 
flights of sprigs come south. We get 
few black ducks here—the dusky mal- 
lards—but about all of the others come 
into our lakes and marshes during the 
shooting season from October ist until 
January 15th. 

Duck-shooting is a royal sport, and 
the Federal Migration law has literally 
worked wonders in making it infinitely 
better than when Spring shooting held 
its baleful sway. 

Ducks have increased in unbelievable 
numbers since 1913. 


Imported Japanese and Ameri- 
= on aquatic plants, 


GOLD F ISH: make artistic aquariums 


suitable for beautiful inka or conservatories. Illustrated 
circular free. 
PIONEER GOLD FISH FARM, Racine, Wise. 
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ADIRONDACK BEARS 
(Continued from page 689) 


shoeing is almost impossible. For this 
reason, I left my cabin long before 

daylight, and had the first trap set by 
Mseven o’clock. This first set was made 
iin a big hollow hemlock log, which lay 
ion a side hill next to the stump from 
WE which it had fallen years before. Dur- 
ing the winter I had had a “fisher” 
ap set away back inside of this log, 


“Band there were still some remains of 


la porcupine which I had used for bait. 
[ threw in a honeycomb which I had 
brought with me for bait and set the 
rap in the opening, putting a log in 


ront of the trap over which the bear 


“Bwould have to step. I also put a small 
bent birch stick under the pan of the 
rap to keep it from being sprung by 
small animals. In setting these traps, 
use clamps to compress the springs. 
This is really the only safe way. I 
have set bear traps by cutting poles 


tetfand using them as levers, but this old 


method is both dangerous and unsatis- 
factory, especially when one man is 
trapping alone. 

The second trap I carried over to the 
hogback, a mile west of the pond. 
Here I built a log pen about 2x4x6, 
roofed over with split balsam logs. 
This took the rest of the morning to 
build. I had killed a hedgehog on the 
way over from the first trap, and I 
pegged this down in the back end of 
the pen, putting another honeycomb on 
a slab of bark just inside the opening. 
The trap was placed in front of the 
entrance, fixing it the same as I had 
the first one. The pen was covered 
with spruce boughs which I let hang 
over the entrance, protecting the trap 
from snow. On the way back to camp, 
about a mile from the pond and not 
very far from the ledges, I came across 
the carcass of a deer laying on top of 
the snow. It had evidently been winter 
killed, and had been dead only a few 
days. There were many fox tracks 
around, and they had started working 
on the carcass. It was still frozen 
solid, so I took the axe and cut it in 
two, hanging both halves high in two 
spruce trees. This would be the loca- 
tion for my third and last “set,” and I 
was fortunate in finding the bait so 
handy. It was now late in the after- 
noon so I started for the cabin, after 
blazing a tree so I could locate the 
place when I came back again to set 
my last trap. 

A week later I returned to my cabin 
to set the last trap. It was snowing 
hard when I left camp with my pack, 
but the snowshoeing was somewhat 
better than before, and I made good 
time. I followed my old snowshoe tracks 
around to the first set. Here I found 
a large coon caught in the bear trap. 
Somehow he had managed to spring 
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Old timers will tell you McCul- 
lough & Tumbach pay every cent 
a skin is worth, based on honest 
grading by fur men who know 
themarket. That's what you want! 


And d cash the da ship- 
s pos Mose ou wane dae, too! 


that has earned 
the trappers’ confidence for McCul- 
Jough Tumbach during 30 years of 


One shipment 

say. Just send it! 
Pree—shipping tags; full fur in- 
formation; price lists. Write for 
them now! 


McCullough & Tumbach 
145 N. Main St. 32 
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Send every pelt you have at once; 
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from Hi the World's Fur 
House in the World’s Largest Fur 
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CHRISTMAS CIFTS 
OF DISTINCTION 


As taxidermists und furriers enjoying patronage 
from every quarter of the globe and operating the 
largest taxidermy and fur establishment in the 
west, we offer, at modest cost, distinctive Christ- 
mas gifts in game heads, rugs and robes, as well 
as coats, jackets, chokers and the like. 


BEAUTIFUL ge cd bh E 
CATALOG 
Shows a wealth of ideal gifts—trophies for dec- 
orating the home, den or office—furs for milady, 
with the cost for making up each kind from skins 
of your own catch. Write for this beautiful book 
to-day. It is free. 
JONAS BROS. [is'2034in3 
® AND FURRIERS 
1019 Broadway, Denver, Colorado. 
Branch: Livingston, Mont. 


FURS ‘tr: 


Keep the pelts and 
heads of your kills. 
They're valuable. The 
skins make stylish, 
warm, durable garments, 
coats, caps, gloves—and 
a score of garments for wife, mother, 
sister and sweetheart. 
Rugs for the room, robes for the ride. The 
heads of your trophies set up for reminis- 
cence sake. 
The cost direct is much less than to buy 
them through the middleman. 
Write today for free catalog illustrating 
exactly how to prepare hides of all kinds 
for shipment, styles of garments and prices 
on taxidermy and tanning. 
ROCHESTER FUR DRESSING CO.., Inc. 
650 West Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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the trap which had caught him high 
up on his body. The pelage was very 
poor and yellow, as they always are 
the end of April, so I did not remove 
the skin, but threw the whole animal 
back into the hollow log. After re- 
setting the trap, I looked around in 
front of the “set” and found some very 
fresh bear signs within twenty feet of 
the trap. Evidently a bear had come 
to the set, but had been frightened 
away by the sight of the sprung trap 
with the coon in it. 

I went on to the ledges, where I in- 
tended to make my third set, in high 
hopes, for I knew that the bear, having 
once located the bait, would be back. 
At this time of the year, after they 
come out from their winter’s hiberna- 
tion, they are ravenously hungry. 
When I came to the ledges and the 
tree I had blazed, I had a big surprise 
—the carcass of the deer was nowhere 
to be seen, but claw marks on both 
trees and tracks in the old snow showed 
where a large bear had anticipated me 
and had taken the bait before I had 
had a chance to set the trap. This 
was disconcerting, for I knew the bear 
would come back looking for more 
food—but I had no prospects of get- 
ting any more bait. After finding a 
suitable place, which was a_ small 
opening between the upturned rocks, I 
blocked up the back end and covered 
over the top with some old logs and 
brush. I set the trap in the front, and 
put my last honeycomb on a piece of 
bark away in the back. This honey- 
comb I scorched over a small fire, and 
it gave forth a very sweet and pungent 
odor, which old trappers told me would 
carry for a long’ distance. 

By the time I had finished with this 
trap it was late in the afternoon, and 
was clouding over, forecasting an early 
darkness in the woods. The wind had 
come up and was blowing a gale, driv- 
ing before it large wet snowflakes. I 
thought it would be wiser to strike for 
my second camp, which was two miles 
nearer than the Shingle Shanty Stream 
cabin. In order to reach this camp, I 
had either to shore it around two small 
ponds, or else cross on the ice. When 
I got to the shore of the larger pond, 
it was quite dark, and the storm was 
growing .worse every minute. I de- 
cided to chance the ice, as the weather 
had been cold and I felt sure it would 
hold. Half-way across, I regretted I 
had not kept to the shore, but I kept 
on, going as fast as I could against 
the driving storm. Suddenly, when 
about a hundred feet from shore, with- 
out warning, the ice gave way, and I 
found myself floundering in the icy 
water with my snowshoes and a pack 
on. At first I thought I was in for a 
hard time, for I could not feel bottom, 
and the rotten ice kept breaking off as 
I tried to climb out. Finally I let my 
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feet sink down until the water was yp 
to my arm pits, and they hit bottom, 
It was a wonderful relief. Taking of 
my gloves, I got out my hunting knife, 
and reaching down, cut the straps op 
my snowshoes, and with these placed on 
the ice in front of me to spread the 
weight, I climbed out and got to shore, 
My snowshoe harness was cut, so I had 
to plow through the snow to camp, 
which was about a half mile up the 
shore. By the time I got to camp anid 
had a fire going in the fireplace, I was 
pretty much chilled through. Contrary 
to Mr. Volstead’s ruling, I kept a “we 
drappy” under a loose board in the 
floor, so I pried up the board and got 
it out, and after taking a hot toddy, 
things looked different. 

There was no grub in this camp, as 
I had not stayed there since the fall 
hunting, Camp No. 1 being warmer 
and more centrally located for winter 
trapping. However, there was a good 
supply of wood on hand and lots of 
warm blankets and a little kerosene in 
the lamp, so I was really in fine shap 
for the night. 

During the night, the storm bley 
itself out, and early next morning, 
after repairing the harness on my 
snowshoes, I made my way over to .the 
other camp. Here I had three meals 
in one, and at noon went out to the 
railroad. 

The weather held cold until the 
second week in May, when there wa 
a warm rain, taking off all of the re 
maining snow, and suddenly trans 
forming the woods from a late winte 
to a much delayed spring. It was May 
18th before I again made a pilgrimag 
to my cabin on Shingle Shanty. Leavy. 
ing camp at seven o’clock, I started fo 
the “set” in the hollow log. When | 
came to the stream, I had to get ou 
the old boat which had been turned 
upside down over two logs all winter. 
The ice had gone out of the stream ani 
the ponds, and it was very clear and 
warm. I had with me an old 382 car- 
bine Winchester which I always keep 
in camp; and in my pack had my kodak, 
axe, trap clamps and lunch. It was 
such a perfect spring morning that | 
did not hurry, walking slowly to enjoy 
it all. The trees were just leafing ou 
and the hillsides were of a beautifu 
shade of light green. On the ground 
countless spring flowers were peeping 
out from under old logs and roots and 
in places the witch-hopple were bloom 
ing, their white blossoms looking like 
an early fall of light snow on thei 
green leaves. Over and around it 4 
hung the wonderful sweet fragrance 
of a new forest world, springing to life 
after the long, cold winter. 

As I neared my first trap in the hol 
low log, I thought I heard some anima 
bellowing—a long way off. Then, as | 
stood listening, wondering what it was 
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the morning train on the M. & M. Rail- 
road, ten miles away, sounded its 
whistle for a station. The sound of 
the whistle on the clear, thin air was 
faint and far off, but I thought it was 
the same sound I had first heard, so I 
started on. I finally came out into a 
small lumber clearing, where some of 
the old buildings were still standing. 
This had always been a good place for 
porcupines as they lived under the 
floor of the old barn, and I had pre- 
viously killed three there. I went 
quietly over to the old barn and stood 
looking in the door. I could hear a 
“porcy” grating his teeth under the 
floor, but could not see him, so I stood 
waiting. Quite suddenly a big fat 
porcy climbed up out of his hole be- 
tween two logs, and started to waddle 
toward the door. Just then I heard 
the bawling sound which I had thought 
was the train. This time I was much 
nearer to it, and the sound increased 
in volume and ended in a roar, fol- 
lowed by a throaty growl. I knew what 
it was now, for many times I had 
heard old trappers telling how a bear 
will bawl and roar when caught in a 
trap. 

The porcy was still waddling toward 
me, and as I_ wanted him for bait for 
the other trap I shot him and ran to 
the top of the hill on the edge of the 
clearing, from where I could look down 
to my bear trap. I stopped to listen, 
standing on the limbs of a fallen beech, 
about six feet from the ground. Down 
through the woods about two hundred 
yards, I saw my bear. He was stand- 
ing facing me, both front feet up on 
a big log, his head swaying from side 
to side. Not knowing how badly he 
was caught, I fired for his head. As I 
did so, the branch I was standing on 
broke, and I fell into the beech top 
from which I had a considerable job 
extricating myself. The bear was not 
in sight when I climbed out from the 
tree top, but before I had gone many 
paces, I saw him behind a big log, 
fighting furiously with the trap. He 
would stand up full height on his hind 
legs, take the trap in his teeth, and 
with his free front paw, would pull 
and shake the trap until I wondered 
at the strength of it and the chain. I 
had a beech drag fastened to this trap 
which weighed over forty pounds, but 
the bear had dragged it almost three 
hundred yards until he got hung up on 
the big log. This drag was really too 
heavy, and I have since found that a 
hardwood drag, eight feet long, just 
big enough for the ring on the chain 
to slide over, and not weighing over 
twenty-five pounds, is plenty big 
enough. The trap must be fastened 
about three feet from the end of the 
drag to prevent the bear picking it up 
and carrying the whole thing away. 
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I saw the bear was well caught, high 
up on his right front paw, so I got out 
my camera and made a number of 
close-up exposures. When the bear 
tired of fighting the trap, he would 
stand or sit down, always facing away 
from me, and never looking at me. I 
went up very close to him, but contrary 
to most stories told of bears’ actions 
when cornered, this bear was not es- 
pecially ugly, nor did he show any de- 
sire to fight. When I poked him with 
my gun barrel, he would growl and 
snap his jaws at me, but he never even 
offered to come at me or to even turn 
toward me. I have often killed coons 
in traps, that showed much more fight. 


After I had dressed him out and 
opened the trap with the clamps, I 
measured him up and found he was a 
fine specimen, though very gaunt and 
thin from his long winter fasting. The 
bear measured 60 inches from tip to 
tip, and weighed in the neighborhood of 
two hundred pounds, even at that time 
of the year when he was so poor. The 
pelage was good, long and quite black, 
though of a coarse quality. After 
much lifting and hauling, I finally got 
him up on a big stump, and slid him 
off onto the top of the pack basket. 
This way I got the weight distributed 
between my shoulders and neck, and 
taking one hind paw and one front 
paw in each hand, was able to balance 
him and carry him down the hill, 
through the swamp to the stream. 
Here I left him to get in the boat later 
in the afternoon after I had visited my 
other traps. 

The trip to the “set” on the hogback 
and then to the “set” in the ledge was 
uneventful. Both traps were undis- 
turbed. I put the porcupine up in a 
tree not far from the set in the ledge, 
intending to leave him there until my 
next trip in, when I would put him in 
whichever pen seemed most favorable. 
Late that afternoon I got the boat in 
front of my cabin on the stream and 
paddled up to where I had left the 
bear. After bringing him back to the 
camp, I had to shoulder him over a 
mile carry to the lake where I put him 
im my guide boat; crossing the lake 
and arriving at the little railroad sta- 
tion at 10:30. Here I left the bear to 
be shipped for me to a taxidermist, for 
I intended to have him mounted whole 
for a collection, and I wanted the taxi- 
dermist to have first hand measure- 
ments. 

Ten days laterI arranged to get away 
for a few days, with the idea of get- 
ting a little early fishing, and also of 
taking up the two remaining bear 
traps. When I got to the pond on the 
edge of the burning, I went up to the 
ledge to look at my “set” there. I 
found the trap uncovered and the honey 
gone and a big bear track in the soft 





| THE LOUISIANA GULF 
COAST CLUB 


N these days of a disappearing 

game supply, the duty of a shoot- 

ing club consists of much more 
than a yearly visit with guns to kill 
all the birds that may appear. Men who 
love shooting may themselves conserve 
the supply of available game, and go 
on beyond that to increase the supply 
in every possible way. No territory in 
the United States knows more wild 
life than the 160 square miles of the 
Louisiana Gulf Coast Club. Its mem- 
bers will enjoy shooting privileges in 
the richest American game field, but 
they will restrict themselves to limits 
in accord with club regulations, so as 
to play their part in the true conserva- 
tion movement. 


This property, now owned by the 
Louisiana Gulf Coast Club, located, as 
it is, between great game refuges, has 
been a direct menace to wild life and 
its conservation, so long as it remains 
open to promiscuous shooting and the 
danger of sooner or later being devel- 
oped as farm lands. 


Women members, and the wives and 
daughters of members, will have equal 





Guides and in- 
structors will be ready to assist and 
instruct them as desired. 


privileges with men. 


One of the most attractive features 
of the shooting is the great variety of 
the game. Good shooting can be had 
every day during the open season on 


ducks, geese, snipe, shore birds of 
about twenty varieties, woodcock, 
quail, doves, rabbits and _ squirrels. 


Throughout the shooting season, a club 
member can be assured of splendid 
sport, entirely relieving the monotony 
which attends shooting at the usual 
duck clubs, where, after a limit of 
ducks is killed, there is nothing to do 
but wait for the next day. On the 
Louisiana Gulf Coast Club property a 
member can shoot ducks in the morn- 
ing, and snipe, quail, geese, or shore 
birds in the afternoon, or he can have 
a rabbit hunt with rabbit hounds or go 
fishing, or bathing, play golf, tennis, 
go riding or enjoy many other invigor- 
ating pastimes. 


Sportsmen and sportswomen who are 
interested in joining the Louisiana 
Gulf Coast Club are invited to write 
the Club, 623 So. Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago. 
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A Merry Christmas 
for that Boy of Yours! 


Your boy’s Christmas will be the happiest 
ever, if you will send him THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE, It is a gift that lasts a whole 
year. This splendid magazine is chock full 
of just the kind of reading you want your 
boy to have. Clean, inspiring stories by the 
world’s best writers. Practical and instruc- 
tive departments devoted to Radio, Mechan- 
ics, Electricity, Athletics, Physical Train- 
ing, Stamp Collecting, Cartooning, etc., etc. 
Beautiful big pages with handsome covers 
in colors. A big lot of jokes and comic 
drawings. 

We give away $132.00 in Cash Prizes for 
the best amateur short stories, drawings, 
cartoons, articles on radio, mechanics, elec- 
tricity, ete. There is no reason why your 
boy should not win some of these Cash 
Prizes. These Prize Contests are continu- 


ous and each issue of THE BOYS’ MAGA- 
ZINE gives full particulars regarding them. 


Subscribe for this great magazine for 
your boy or for some boy in whom you take 
a@ particular interest. It will mean for him 
a whole year of pleasure, entertainment and 


instruction. . ty gh.00 

e or only 4 we 
Special Offer! will send THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE for a full year beginning with 
the big December (Christmas) issue. We 
will send FREE to each subscriber a copy 
of our book “Fifty Ways for Boys to Earn 
Money.”’ We will also send the subscriber 
a handsome Christmas gift card with your 
name as donor. (Satisfaction or money re- 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., Inc., 
8236 Main St., Smethport, Pa. : 

I enclose $1.00 for which enter the following name 
for a whole year’s subscription to THE BOYS’ MAGA- 
ZINE. Send him his first copy of THE BOYS’ MAGA- 
ZINE, a Christmas gift card and a copy. of your book, 
‘Fifty Ways for Boys to Earn Money,” all to reach 

on Christmas morning. 


FOR CLASSIFIED AD PAGES 
SEE PAGES 633 AND 634 


WI S 
Our 12-BORE MAGNUMS shooting 3-in. 


Paper Shells (1% ozs. shot) have an ef- 
fective Killing Range of 80 to 100 yards. 


Send for particulars to 


G. E. LEWIS & SONS 
32 & 33, Lower Loveday Street, 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 

Established 850 
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wet muck in front of the trap. The 
trap had rusted badly, and the pan had 
not gone down as it should when the 
bear stepped on it, so I sprang the 
trap, scraped off the rust with my 
knife, and oiled it from a small can of 
coon oil I carried in my pack. I had 
intended to reset the trap in the same 
place, using the porcupine I had left 
hung in a tree. When I went to look 
for this porcy, I found a bear had 
climbed the tree and taken the porcy, 
leaving neither quill nor hair to show 
where it had gone. This changed my 
plans, so I left the trap unset and 
started over along the hogback to the 
last trap set there. Here I found many 
new signs. About every three hundred 
yards or so I found trees with fresh 
claw and teeth marks on them, with 
the pitch still oozing from the torn 
bark. My trap was set right in the 
middle of his hogback, and the fresh 
trail was headed right along this ridge. 
As I drew nearer the trap, I had a 
feeling I would find another bear in it, 
and from all signs, it would be a lot 
larger than the first one I had trapped. 
The teeth marks on the trees were 
higher than my face, and I stand near- 
ly six feet high. I regretted I had not 
brought along the 32 carbine, for I 
had only a Colt 22 automatic. I came 
to the pen and peered in, but the trap 
was gone. Gone also was the honey; 
but trap drag and bait were gone as if 
by magic, for not a stick or a leaf 
seemed to be disturbed. I looked around 
in every direction, but could not find 
where the drag had torn up the ground. 
Finally, looking off down into the 
swamp, I caught sight of the broken 
top of a spruce tree, showing up white 
against the green background of the 
other trees. That was something out 
of the ordinary, as we had had no 
storms since I set the trap, so I went 
down to investigate. There I found 
the story of my bear written very 
plainly on the ground and in the tree. 
The trap and drag lay just one side of 
the tree, and the jaws of the trap were 
sprung. Alongside of the trap lay the 
top of the tree about ten feet long and 
three inches in diameter at the big end. 
The bear had climbed the tree with the 
trap and drag and had jumped out 
when about twelve feet up, trying to 
free himself from the trap. The trap 
had caught around the slim trunk of 
the tree and the weight of the bear had 
released his claw and also broken off 
the top of the tree. The tree was 
clawed the whole length and the 
ground under it was all torn up. I 
had arrived about two days too late. 
This is not an unusual means for a 
bear to free himself from a trap. I 
have heard of two or three other in- 
cidents very much the same as this 
one. However, a bear can only climb 


a tree when he is caught by a hing 
paw instead of a front paw, and also 
only when the drag is such that he can 
pick it up and carry it. As subsequent 
events proved, this bear was caught 
by one claw on the left hind paw. The 
drag had been too light, and I realized 
this when I set the trap, but as there 
were no other hardwood trees avail- 
able, I took the chance of using the 
small hardwood drag instead of cutting 
a soft wood, as a bear will tear a soft 
wood drag to pieces in a short while. 

After cutting the trap free from the 
drag, I left it on a stump on the ridge 
and went back to the set on the ledge, 
where the trap was without any bait. 
Going along the edge of the pond, I 
came to a clump of hemlock trees, 
Here was a good place to eat my lunch, 
so I sat down, with my back against a 
big tree, and proceeded to get out my 
lunch from the pack. After I finished 
lunch, I sat smoking my pipe, wonder- 
ing how and where I was going to get 
bait for my last “set.” Luck was with 
me, for while I sat smoking quietly 
under the big hemlock, I heard the 
grating of a hedgehog’s teeth. I sat 
perfectly still, and pretty soon a piece 
of bark came sailing down from over 
my head. Getting up, I saw two big 
porcupines up in the hemlock tree, 
feeding on the bark and new branches. 
They had evidently been feeding in the 
hemlock grove all winter, for almost 
every tree was girdled. I was in luck, 
and very shortly was pushing on to my 
last trap with two fat and very smelly 
porcupines in my pack basket. 

I had decided that if I caught this 
big bear, it would have to be in an 
open set, for I knew I could never get 
him to go into a pen again after his 
last experience. So I moved the trap 
up under the two little spruces where 
the bear had taken the deer carcass 
and also the porcy. With some raw- 
hide I had in my pack, I carefully tied 
a porcupine high up in each spruce, 
about ten feet from the ground, and 
set the trap in the opening between 
the two trees. Knowing the habits of 
the bear—that they will not break 
sticks or make any unnecessary noises, 
I piled a lot of dry tree tops and 
branches around the two trees, leaving 
only one opening where the bear could 
approach the trap without breaking 
twigs and making a lot of noise. After 
the trap was set and covered with moss 
and a few leaves, the last thing I did 
was to take my hunting knife and rip 
open both porcupines so the fresh 
blood sprinkled down all over the trap 
and ground. 

A few days later, Bud and I took the 
one o’clock morning train from Utica 
for the North woods. We had break- 
fast at the little cabin on the stream 
at six o’clock, and were up to the 
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second camp on Mud Pond by eight. 
Here I took my boat which I kept in 
the camp, and we paddled up through 
the two ponds, past the spot I had 
fallen through the ice in April. We 
landed and left the boat on the edge of 
a beaver meadow, and started across 
the burning to the little pond where 
the bear trap was set in the ledge. 
Bud had been with me on many previ- 
ous trips into the woods and had been 
tried in almost every kind of hardship, 
but she had never been on a trip so 
ripe with possibilities as this one. She 
was full of enthusiasm until the black 
flies started in on their job. I had 
blazed a trail, or rather a snowshoe 
trail, through the burning the previous 
winter, when fallen trees, logs, rocks 
and brush were kindly covered by a 
thick blanket of snow. Now, however, 
it was very much different, and every 
step ahead meant climbing up and 
over or else crawling down and under 
some obstruction. Bud stood the first 
mile well, but as we neared the trap, 
she lagged behind. I was growing 
expectant, as I was almost sure I had 
heard a faint roar when we had first 
left the boat, and unconsciously I 
quickened the pace. Bud trudged along 
behind, fighting flies which grew thick- 
er as the day grew warmer. 

The trap had been set at the head 
of a gully through which a small 
mountain stream trickled. As we 
came to the mouth of the gully, I was 
just climbing over a big birch top and 
looking up the little valley, I could see 
where I had set the trap, and imagined 
I could see the ground all torn up. I 
called back to Bud to hurry, and we 
went on as fast as we could. Drawing 
nearer, I could see that the bushes 
were all smashed down, the ground 
torn up for a radius of a hundred feet, 
and the two spruce trees were trimmed 
of their lower branches and bark. I 
could not see the bear any place, and 
a sickening feeling came over me that 
he had again freed himself. I could 
not wait to get up close to look the 
ground over, and I am afraid I went 
ahead and left Bud behind alone, 
scrambling over rocks and logs. I 
pushed on ahead on the run, and 
rounding a big boulder, came suddenly 
on the largest black bear I have ever 
seen. He was laying in the brook, 
with his back to me, apparently very 
cool and comfortable. I called to Bud 
and she arrived in a few wild leaps, 
and quickly took out the camera. The 
bear was up on all fours now, fighting 
fiercely at the trap. I made two ex- 
posures with the kodak in one hand 
and gun in the other, and was about 
to take a third, when things began to 
happen. I was looking in the finder 
when Bud yelled, “shoot him!” and the 
big bear pulled the drag free and tore 
up the side hill like a whirlwind, mow- 
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ing down all brush and briers in his 
way. Half way up the hill the drag 
snubbed a log, and I_ got a shot in 
behind the shoulder with the little car- 
bine. It might have been a mosquito 
bite for all the attention the bear paid. 
I wanted Bud to do the shooting so she 
could have “her” bear rug in our den 
before the fireplace, but when I turned 
to hand her the gun, she stood with her 
back to me, both hands over her ears. 
I heard her say something about 
chloroforming animals in traps, but the 
bear was very busy on the hillside and 
it took four more shots in the head to 
finish him. 

I never saw the flies as thick as they 
were around that bear the next two 
hours. There were literally millions. 
Black flies, punkies, “sceeters,” and 
above all, plain ordinary blue bottle 
flies. Bud made smudges, one on either 
side of me while I skinned out the 
trophy. It was a big male, in prime 
pelage, with glossy black soft hair 
almost three inches long, much bigger 
and in better fur than the first bear. 
He was so heavy I could hardly turn 
him over, and finally had to skin him 
right where he fell. He measured just 
74 inches from tip to tip—an unusual- 
ly fine specimen. 

We got back to the boat on the pond 
at noon. The hide and head were 
heavy, and it had turned extremely hot 
for so early in June, so by the time we 
got to the cabin at four o’clock, we 
were both ready for something to eat 
and a rest. Bud got lunch while I 
worked. on the hide and skull. 

Hours of effort- walking through 
brush with the trophy had given me a 
tremendous appetite, and I surely did 
justice to that meal. Food always 
tastes one hundred per cent. better out 
doors than in, anyway. 

After a good warm supper, we 
closed the camp, shouldered our packs 
and crossed the carry to the lake where 
we had left the guide boat when we 
came in early that morning. The moon 
was just up and full, and we drifted 
around on the lake in the wonderful 
peaceful stillness of it all. It was hard 
to realize that we were only a short 
three hundred miles from New York 
City, and less than a hundred miles 
from the city of Utica. Not a ripple 
disturbed the placid surface of the 
water, and the only sound was the far- 
off hooting of a great owl and the 
sleepy call of a loon. 
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Evi yoy 
Motorist 


POCKET LAMP 


A Trouble light for real trouble. Generates own 
current and not dependent upon batteries. Stands 
rough usage; does not depreciate through lack 
of use. An ideal Christmas gift. Carry an 
AUTOMATE in the pocket of your car. Light 
weight, compact and sturdy. 
AUTOMATE (the original self-generating 
pocket lamp) generates its own electric 
current through the easy movement of a 
lever. Built with the scientific accuracy 
of a watch. No upkeep cost, no “fading 
out’’ in an emergency. Will last a life- 
time. 
New Sportsman Model with extra bulb in cap 
guaranteed. Sent by insured post, $6.50. 


ERNEST C. CHESWELL 
284 FERRY STREET MALDEN, MASS. 


What good are traps that allow your best catches 
to “‘wring-oft’’? 

Think how many escaped last year. 
realize the value of using the on 
make “‘wring-offs’” impossible. 
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—with TWO sets of jaws gripping both foot and body and 
holding the catch motionless without injuring the pelt. 
ese traps do not have to be set to drown and there is 
no spring breakage. 
Sent direct if your dealer does not sell 
them. 65c each in less than dozen lots, 
or $7.00 a dozen in dozen lots and over 
in U. S. Transportation paid. 


Write for Free Folder. 
A. GIBBS 
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For Large Profits 
Monthly Payments 


Get our special 
proposition 


SILVERPLUME 


SPECKLED 


BROOK TROUT 


HARRY W. KOCH 
371 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For banquet and home dinner table and for 
stocking streams. 
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FOR WHATIS 


AS THE FRIENDSHI 


For good books are good 
friends and those that bring 
the great outdoors in are 
welcome always 


Every one of these is a winner. 


Here is Forest and Stream’s list of books for sportsmen. 


Every book brings you a 
tale and a message of the great outdoors. 


Buy them by the set and save money. 


ARE YOU A CAMPER ? 


Then here is the rolling song of the road—entertain- 
ment—instruction—help and fun. 


BACKWOODS SURGERY AND MEDICINE 
By CHARLES S. MOODY 


A handy book for the woodsman in which common-sense methods 
of treating ordinary wounds and accidents are described. 


99 pages. Flexible Cloth, $1.00 


CAMP COOKERY . By HORACE KEPHART 


“The less a man carries in his pack the more he must carry in his 
head,” says Mr. Kephart. This book tells what a man should carry 
in both pack and head. 

Flexible Cloth, $1.00 


154 pages. Illustrated. 


LOG CABINS AND COTTAGES 8y wiILLiaM s. wicks 


HOW TO BUILD AND FURNISH THEM 


This is the most practical book on the subject of building and 
furnishing log cabins or cottages ever written. 

Added to the practical and valuable instruction on both interior 
and exterior log cabin construction, this book contains more than 
one hundred illustrations and plans covering the building of fire- 
places, chimneys, rustic stairways, appropriate log cabin furni- 
ture, etc. 


88 pages. 


WOODCRAFT By NESSMUK 


No better book for the guidance of those who go into the wild for 
sport or recreation was ever written. No one ever knew the woods 
better than ‘“‘Nessmuk” or succeeded in putting so much valuable 
information into the same compass. Camp equipment, camp mak- 
ing, the personal kit, camp fires, shelters, bedding, fishing, cooking, 
and a thousand and one kindred topics are considered. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


57 Figures, 41 Full-page Plates Cloth, $2.00 


151 pages. 


CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 

By HORACE KEPHART 

In two volumes. Vol. I, Camping. Vol. I], Woodcraft. The old 
edition of this book was the standard work on the subject for over 
ten years. The new edition is enlarged, entirely revised and brought 
up to date, after two years had been spent in the undertaking. 
Vol. I deals with outfits, making camp, fires, camp cookery, etc., etc. 
Vol. Il, ““Woodcraft,” deals chiefly with such shifts and expedients 
as are learned or practised in the wilderness itself, where we have 
nothing to choose from but the raw materials that lie around us. 
Contains over a hundred illustrations. The volumes may be bought 
separately or in sets. 
Vol. I, 405 pages. 
Vol. Il, 479 pages. 


THIS SET COMPLETE 
ONLY $8.50 


Cloth, $2.00 
Cloth, $2.00 


Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 


FOR THE HUNTER 


Here is game, large and small, brought home to 
you. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRDS By CHESTER A. REED 


It is a book written especially for sportsmen as a concise guide to 
the identification of game birds to be found in this country. Over 
one hundred species of game birds are faithfully depicted by 
colored pictures, and the text gives considerable idea of their habits 
and tells where they are to be found at different seasons of the year. 


56 pages. Colored .ilustrations. Cloth, 50 Cents 


AMERICAN GAME BIRD SHOOTING 

By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 
This large and profusely illustrated volume covers the whole field 
of upland shooting in America. It deals with the birds followed 
by the upland shooter with dog and gun, and gives practically 
everything that is known about the woodcock, the snipe, all the 
North American quail, grouse and wild turkeys. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $5.00 


558 pages. 


MY FRIEND THE PARTRIDGE s, +, Bimmonp 


A delightful reminder of crisp autumnal days in the covers. It 
tells of sport with the noblest of game birds, the habits and habitat 


of the ruffed grouse, with just the right touch of reminiscence and 
personal experience. 


148 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


GUNCRAFT ey WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


The theoretical side of the subject has been covered with scien- 
tific accuracy, and the practical side of wing-shooting, gun fitting, 
the master eye, defects in vision and other important questions have 
been treated in a way that will enable either the expert or the 
amateur to determine if he is shooting with a gun that fits him 
and how to decide upon one that does. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


215 pages. 


JIST HUNTIN’ 

By OZARK RIPLEY, with an Introduction by DIXIE CARROLL 
“Jist Huntin’” is the only collection of outdoor stories having the 
human appeal for the man who has been there. Written by an 
expert guide who has fished and hunted from Northern Alaska to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Each incident is a perfect short story, so 
ingeniously contrived by the author that almost unnoticed he brings 
about the objective in a manner that not only holds spellbound the 
reader but instructs the novice as well as the old-timer. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


THIS SET COMPLETE 
ONLY $10.00 


192 pages. 


COMPLETE OUTDOOR CATALOG 
SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


It will identify you. 
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SO ENDURING 


OF A GOOD BOOK 


The thoughts we give to 
books are the thoughts 
that live with us. 
Today give your thoughts 
to books 


You could spend a month looking through outdoor books, 
then you would come down to these, for these are the result of 
careful selection—these are books that Forest and Stream 
recommends cheerfully and earnestly as the best buy for the 
sportsmen today. 


FOR THE DOG LOVER 


Books built for the dog lover. 
AIREDALE By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


This instructive and interesting work covers the history, breeding 
and training of these useful dogs. It is the latest and best book 
on the subject. 

Those who desire to train their dogs to the highest state of effi- 
ciency either as companions or for hunting will find easily under- 
stood and practical instructions on the subjects of general training, 
retrieving, swimming and diving, and work on squirrels, rabbits, 
partridges, etc. 


193 pages. Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 


AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


A popular, condensed hand-book of information concerning the 
management, training and diseases of dogs, including trick, guard 
and watch dogs. Chapters on the care of the kennel, treatment of 
fleas and lice, training methods, teaching name, house-breaking, 
staying out of doors, searching by scent, trailing, life saving, 
shaking hands, dancing, jumping rope, climbing a ladder, arid 
diseases. 

157 pages. 


COMPLETE DOG BOOK By WILLIAM A. BRUETTB 


The dogs of America, Great Britain and other countries are fully 
described in this modern work, written by an authority of inter- 
national reputation. It is a book that presents in an entertaining 
manner the history, general characteristics, peculiarities and par- 
ticular sphere of usefulness of all of these breeds recognized by 
the American Kennel Club. The latest standards for judging each 
breed are given, the good points and bad points are set forth 
clearly and are further elucidated by a number of beautiful photo- 
graphs of famous specimens of the most important breeds. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


Illustrated. Paper, 50 Cents 


353 pages. 


MODERN BREAKING By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


Every phase of the subject has been carefully covered and the 
important lessons are illustrated by photographs from life. It is 
a book well calculated to enable the amateur to become a success- 
ful trainer and handler. 

There are chapters on The Art of Training, Setters vs. Pointers, 
Selection of Puppies, Naming Dogs, Nomenclature, Training Imple- 
ment, Know Thyself, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, etc. 


169 pages. Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


This book tells how to develop the young hound into a high-class 
fox, coon or rabbit dog, an active, intelligent searcher and a true, 
steady driver on the trail. Instructions are given for correcting 
common faults such as babbling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 
tions are given for developing a pack and the subjects of field trials, 
care, conditioning, handling and treatment are adequately covered. 
Every man who loves a hound should have this book. 


Illustrated. 


THIS SET COMPLETE 
ONLY $5.50 


By A FOX HUNTER 


224 pages Paper, $1.00 


FOR THE FISHERMAN 
Some of the best fishing tales ever told. 


FISHING, TACKLE AND KITS By DIXIE CARROLL 


How, when, and where to fish and the right kind of tackle for all 
angles of fishing for the fresh-water game fish. Habits and 
peculiarities of the basses, muskellunge, trout, pike, pickerel, and 
wall-eyed pike. Fishing facts that will make the tyro an expert 
angler and the expert more finished in the art. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


334 pages. 


LAKE AND STREAM GAME FISHING By DIXIE CARROLL 


A book of fish and fishing, modern methods and tackle, written in 
a “pal to pal” style from actual fishing experiences, in the ver- 
nacular of this disciple of the rod and reel. The basses, muskel- 
lunge, pike, pickerel, wall-eyed pike and trout treated in a thor- 
ough manner as to habits and peculiarities. When, how, and 
where they feed: baits and lures that attract game fish and how to 
use them. 


253 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


SMALL-MOUTHED BASS By PROF. w. J. LOUDON 


Based on many years’ observation and study of both small and 
large-mouthed bass. This work describes in full detail the life 
and habits of this ever game fish. It tells where, when and how 
to catch them. The bait and tackle to be used—as well as how 
to keep and cook them. 


103 pages. Illustrated Cloth, $1.00 


STREAMCRAFT: An Angling Manual 
By DR. GEORGE PARKER HOLDEN 


Here is a volume dedicated to Henry van Dyke, which will be of 
great interest to those of the angling fraternity. It deals with 
the selection, care, and rigging of the rod, the art of casting, trout 
habits, lures and their use, including some stream entomology, the 
angler flies and how to tie them, including a description of the 
most successful trout and bass flies. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50 


264 pages. 


CASTING TACKLE AND METHODS 
By O. W. SMITH 


The author has endeavored to embody not only the accumulated 
wisdom of forty years of angling, but also to draw upon the experi- 
ence of well-known angling experts. He has sought to impart just 
the information which his correspondents have been seeking. Not 
only is the volume a book upon tackle, but, as its name implies, 
it deals extensively with angling methods. The last half has to do 
with actual fishing. It will prove irvaluable to the old hand as 
well as the new. For a dozen years or more Smith has been an 
“Angling Editor.” During these years he has been lord high adviser 
to the angling fraternity of America. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


THIS SET COMPLETE 
ONLY $11.50 


257 pages. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


221 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Carribbean Sea. Steamers sailing 0. K. KENNELS OF MARYDEL. MD.. HAS 
every 14 days. for sale bird dogs and rabbit hounds that do good 
work and please the people. Sent on trial. Cata- 


A Mailing Lists For illustrated Booklets on Bermuda or log free. 


Will help you _—— St. George Hotel or West Indies write - 
PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS, 


eras FURNESS BERMUDA LINE suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
Trained and untrained: 


Counts respective customers. ° fox, wolves and rabbits. 
thousands of different Mailing Lists, 34 Whitehall St., N. Y. .also puppies. July and Walker strains. Trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, Mont- 


Guaranteed 
99% relund of 5 “each or Any Local Tourist Agent nee tae. te 
TRAINED COON AND OPOSSUM HOUNDS, 


Ross-could Co ats St. Louis —_———___—— 
fox and rabbit hounds. Setters and pointers on 


trial. Catalog, 5 cents. Frye’s Kennels, Finger, 








i 


SU 


OY 


marked, extra long-eared black-tan registered Ameri- 
BRITISH SPORTSMAN can foxhound puppies. Descriptive, illustrated cir- 
he Sportsman’s Mie at isfacti : 
The portsma Ideal Paper 4 : 109-113 W. 45th St. ——— guaranteed. J. H. Miller, 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere and ap- 
SUBSCRIPTION: 21/ PER ANNUM pointments of a well conditioned home. 
3 to 5 BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 

Specimen Copy forwarded Post Free on lines, thirt : i seloni : 
war > : ring years’ experience in developing grouse 
application. Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes Pennsylvania and quail dogs; — references; terms reason- 


TIMES SQUARE cular, 10c. Earl Gossett, Bannock, Ohio. 
deals with MUCH FAVORED BY WOMEN 
LARGE NUMBER COON, OPOSSUM, 
40 theatres, all principal shops and churches, 
wees. able. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


THE SHOOTING TIMES I 5 Tiss: : 3 Ss LLY BRED, BEAUTIFULLY 
AND aoa ST. JAMES 
BSW VORK GOT G ceernscee Ee 
Just off Broadway EX TRA WELL-TRAINED RABBIT 
TRAVELING WITHOUT ESCORT 
SHOOTING, FISHING, SPORTING DOGS, Etc. “Sunshine in Every Room” skunk hounds; cheap. Trained and untrained. 
Trial. C.O.D. Ginger Kennels, Herrick, . Ill. 
International money orders obtainable at all ; eres, 
Post Offices ‘uinutes walk. es ees 
2 minutes of all subways, “‘L’’ roads, surface cars, bus WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING; 
74-77 Temple Chambers, London, E. C. 4 Send Postal for Rate and Booklet 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, President (Continued on page 733) 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Market Place WANTED — EXPERT TAXIDERMIST, 


have exceptionally good offer to make in salary 
ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


and position. Particulars will be confidential. Box 
C, Forest and Stream, 221 W. 57th St., New York 
CALIFORNIA GOLD, % DOLLAR SIZE, 
27c; % dollar size, 53c; Eagle cent and catalog, 10c. 


City. 
Norman Shultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


GENUINE INDIAN BASKETS AND 
a ag wholesale catalogue. Gilham, Kelsey- 
ville, Cal. 


INDIAN GOODS—INDIAN WOOD-RUB- 
bing fire-making sets $1. Catalogue, Lar ond In- 
dian articles, ten cents. Indiancraft F. Company, 
466 Connecticut, Buffalo, N. Y. 




























BEMIS’ LODGE, South Chatham, N. H. THE 
place you’ve always wanted to know ‘about. Where 
bears and deer abound. Results guaranteed. Guides 
furnished. Private cabins. Write for booklet. 
H. C. Bemis. 


TO HUNTERS OF WILD FOWL: HAVEA 
few more dates open for Battery or mat blind 
shooting, rig for hire on Back Bay, Va. V. W. 
Halstead, Munden, Va. 





































MISCELLANEOUS 














GENUINE HARRIS TWEEDS OF EX- 
clusive quality, the “real thing’’ for distinctive 
Sports Suits; hand-woven, almost endless in wear, 
and wonderfully good-looking. Booklet and latest 
—- free on request. T. B. Macaulay, Harris 

weed Warehouse, 120 Stornoway, Scotland. 









REAL ESTATE 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks, 
$100.00, Hunting, ‘bea trapping. 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kan. 


REAL ESTATE SPECIAL—FOR SALE IN 
big game region of Cameron County, Penna., sev- 
eral thousand acres wild land. These lands are: in 
one of the best big game sections of the state and 
have valuable aoe growing on them. For infor- 
mation address J. O. Brookbank, Driftwood, Penna. 



























ENLARGEMENTS FROM YOUR HUNTING 
and fishing negatives, black or sepia, 8 x 10, 50c; 
11 x 14, 90c. Better prints are not made. Box 81, 
Univ. Station, Urbana, Illinois. 


FIELD GLASS, 8X, $10, VALUE $60. G. 
Walker, Box 633, Cincinnati, Oo 






















GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


Re-BLUING PROCESS; GOVERNMENTS 
and largest manufacturers. Stays 10 years. $1.00. 
Cleveland’s Gun Shop, 205 So. 7th St., Minneapolis. 


FEW .45 AUTO. PISTOLS, GOVERNMENT 
model, special stocks and holster, at $22.50. Holli- 
field Target Practice Rod Outfits, complete sets, 
worth $9.00. We furnish for, or adapt to any .30 
calibre rifle not over 26” barrel at $1.50 each, while 
they last. We manufacture a complete line of gun 
specialties and do gunsmithing in all its branches. 
Sportsman’s Service Association, Central Service 
Plant, Nitro, West Va. 














































TOBACCO — SELECT pase ee. 
leaf. Nature- cured. 3 Ibs. chewing, $1.00; 4 Ibs. ' 
smoking, $1.00; 7 Ibs. No. 2 smoking, $1.00. Pay 
for tobacco and postage when received. Farmers’ } 
Grange, Hawesville, Ky. 





HELP WANTED 














EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY EXPENSES 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position guar- 
anteed after completion of 3 months’ home study 
course or money refunded. Excellent opportunities. 
Write for Free Booklet G-53. Stand. Business 
Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SEVERAL MEN ABLE TO ASSIST on. 
ization and manage operation of a series of Shoot- 












EXCHANGE eoses HORNS FOR SMALL 
camera with fast lens. E. T. Whiffen, 438 South 
Columbus Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 



































LIVE STOCK 


FERRETS FOR SALE—BROWN OR WHITE, 
are or small, either sex; only the best stock. 
. A. Peck, New London, Ohio. 


FERRETS FOR KILLING RATS AND 
hunting rabbits, first-class stock. C. E. Crow, 
New London, Ohio. 


HUNTING FERRETS, CHEAP. CLARENCE 
Snider, Somerset, Ohio. 


GENUINE WILD MALLARDS, $5 PAIR. 
English Callers $10. Black Mallards $12.50. De- 
coy holder, fits around neck, 25c postpaid. O. 
Robey, Maryville, Mo. 


FERRETS! WE HAVE THEM FOR SALE. 
Write for prices. Chamberlain Bros., Ashland, 


Ohio. 


CANADA GEESE, MALLARD DUCKS, 
Swan, Peafowl, Pigeons, Pheasants. John Haas, 
Bettendorf, Lowa. 


FOR SALE—LIMITED NUMBER’ OF 8- 
power, 25 M/M objective, prism binoculars. Car- 
ried by our salesmen as samples. Good as new. 
Carrying factory guarantee. aie ice $45.00. 
< — $22.50. Geneva Optical Rae 

ew or 










men. State qualifications first letter. Sportsman’s 
Service Association, Central Service Plant, Nitro, 
West Va. 











Geneva, 






















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE 
wanted for publication. Submit manuscript or 
write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, Mo. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529 St. 
Louis, Mo. 


POEMS WANTED—SELL YOUR SONG- 
verses for cash. Submit mss. at once, or write New 
Era Music Co., 147 St. Louis, Mo. 
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AIREDALES 











































LOU HOLLIDAY’S SUPER -AIREDALES, 
Super-size, Super-courageous, Super-intelligent. For 
nearly a deca e, as originator and breeder of the 
Lionheart strain of Airedales, I have supplied the 
ortsmen of North America with honest Airedales 
at can really do the things claimed for the breed. 
I can now deliver puppies out of bitches that have 
no superiors and few equals. Ask The Editor 
about me. Lou Holliday, Victor, Mont. 
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TAXIDERMY 














































YOUR RAW FURS MADE INTO BEAUTI- 
ful garments. Enormous savings. Catalog free. 
Arthur Felber Fur Co., 25 N. Dearborn St., Dept. 
M.C., Chicago, Ill. 


TO AMERICAN HUNTERS COMING TO 
Canada. I will mount your Moose, deer and other 
game at regular mounting prices, including U. S. A. 
duty, prepaid by me. Carefully crated for prompt, 
safe delivery anywhere in U. S. A. My taxidermy 
work is known all over U. S. A. References sup- 
plied anywhere. Guides and any free information 
on request. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s leading Taxi- 
dermist, Unionville, Ontario, Canada. 


MOUNTED SPECIMENS THAT REMAINED 
uncalled for sale at cost. State your wants. Ship 
on approval. L. Loew, Taxidermist, 437 S. Main, 
Colville, Wash. 


YOU CAN TAKE YOUR OWN FURS AND 
skins, make your own rugs and robes with mounted 
heads, open or closed, moth finish, with my tanning 
formulas and the time and labor-saving methods. 
You can do this work quickly and make lots of 












stocking, circular and color cards, 5 cents. Willis 
Bergey, Telford, Pa. 


WANTED — TAME PET, DEER, PREFER 
fawn. Box 327, Lexington, Ky. 


FERRET OUT THOSE RATS, RABBITS 
and other game. We have—white or brown, large or 
small; single ferret, $5.50; either sex, pair, $10.50; 
will ship C.O.D. anywhere; prompt shipment as- 
sured. E. Younger, Newton Falls, Ohio. 


FERRETS FOR KILLING RATS AND 
hunting rabbits; white or brown; Al stock; write 
your wants. Irving Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—FERRETS, SKUNKS, MUSK- 
rats, raccoons, Opossums, Mallard Decoys; fur 
— gwire. B. Tippman, Dept. 8, Caledonia, 

inn. 


CHINESE—RING NECK AND FANCY— 
Pheasants, wild turkeys, ducks and geese, bob- 
white and blue valley quail, ruffed, sharp-tailed, 
pinnated and blue grouse and deer. Eggs for 







THE WORLD’S LARGEST DOG KENNELS 
offers for sale Oorang Airedales trained as watch- 
dogs, automobile dogs, stock drivers, hunters and 
retrievers. Also big game hounds, coonhounds, fox- 
hounds, rabbit hounds, puppy stock, brood matrons, 
stud dogs, kennel supplies, foods, medicines. Safe 
delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Our two 
hundred page illustrated catalog mailed for ten 
cents . Oorang Kennels, Box 24, La Rue, Ohio. 


















































AIREDALE BITCH PUPPIES. IDEAL FOR 
work or show. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 



















MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 













FOR SALE — GERMAN POLICE DOG, 
male, two years; pure-bred, kind. First $50 takes 
him. A sacrifice. Obliged to sell because of illness. 
H. Waterbury, M.D., Dolgeville, N. Y., i 
Herk. Co. A 
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spring delivery. Silver-Black-Fox news, mailed | money, Formulas and methods, $3.00 postpaid. 
.| Duty free. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, LITTER OF BEAUTIFUL SPRINGER 
free or a E. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Wal Dutesles Puan ; Spaniel puppies, whelped August 2, by Champion 


Winnebago Whirlwind, ex Imported Oak Cora; 
$60 and up. Mrs. E. R. Quade, Fayetteville, N. Y. 






FOR SALE—GAME HEADS NEWLY 
mounted. Game heads by modern American Mu- 
seum methods of lasting true-to-life taxidermy. <A 
large woodland caribou head, mule deer heads, 
white tail deer heads, mountain sheep and goat 
heads, moose heads, elk heads. Moderate prices, 
express prepaid, duty free, on_approval anywhere 
i U.S. A. dwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ontario, Canada. 


DEER HEAD SPECIAL—WE WILL MOUNT 
your deer head on an oak panel complete at $12.50; 
$1.00 extra for crating. Finest work. Also we 
tan skins and make rugs and ladies’ furs, and 
mount animals, birds, etc. Equipped for any job 
in the taxidermist line. Mounted game heads, fur 
rugs, etc., for sale. All supplies for taxidermist 
use, eyes, shields, papier mache forms, etc. i 
Hofmann, taxidermist and furrier, 989 Gates Ave., 
Brooklyn, N 












DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


WILD DUCK FOODS THAT BRING THE 
ducks in swarms; literature. Write Terrell’s 
Aquatic Farm, Dept. H-257, Oshkosh, Wis. 












FOR SALE— CHESAPEAKE BAY PUPS, 
two months old, sired by Water King Diver, Just 
right for spring training and fall shooting. Both 
sire and dam wonderful water specialists. C. J. 
Pinard, Gary, S. Dak. 






























RESORTS 


HUNTING PRESERVES FOR SALE. BEST 
duck, deer, quail and other game preserves, includ- 
ing fresh and salt water fishing, in the South. 
Reasonable prices and shown on application. St. 
Julien Grimke, 281 King St., Charleston, S. C 


BEST WILD FOWL SHOOTING AVAIL- 
able on the eastern shore. Comfortable accommoda- 
tions. Good bay food. Write for particulars. 
Horace W. Stiles, Bird’s Nest, Va. 
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CHESAPEAKE BAY PUPPIES, WHELPED 
in June; all = to register ; also trained dog, 
2 years old, $100 L. L. McMillin, Winnebag, 
Minnesota. 































DISPOSAL SALE—OFFERING STOCK OF 
stud and shooting dogs, brood and shooting bitches, 
pers and young stock. Unsurpassed quality and 

reeding. Every dog must be sold by January Ist. 
Send stamps for lists. Woodall Kennels, Win- i 
chester, Illinois. i 















CHEAPEST DOG FOOD IN THE WORLD 


Not only cheapest in price but of absolutely HIGH- 
EST QUALITY. Full particulars on request and 
also IDEAL DOG BOOK absolutely free, teaching 
you how to take care of and doctor your own dogs. 
Write quickly for full information. M. F. RX 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc., Dept. 22, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS "ew, Prestor 
If Your Dog Is Sick 


all run down, thin and un- 
thrifty with materated eyes, 
high-colored urine and harsh 
Staring coat, ‘‘eating grass’’ 
won’t help him. Dent's Con- 
dition Pills will. They are 
a marvelous tonic for mange, 
distemper, indigestion and 
out of sorts. Price 5vuc., 
druggists, or mail. 


DENT- MEDICINE CO., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


$4 MAKES PERFECT BIRD DOG $4 
Ideal Exciusive Combination Offer 


20:h Century Bird Dog Book (éitee 


By Er. Shelley 
and 


NEW AND IMPORTED TRAINO COLLAR 


Train Your Dog at Home! 
The Book Teaches The Traino Trains 
Four Dollars for Both—Postage Prepaid 
This combination can be obtained only from 


FREEMAN LLOYD, Oscawana, N. Y. 


$4 MAKES PERFECT BIRD DOG = $4 


DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 


Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A. F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C., Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
Profusely illus- 


other well known writers. 
Send for 


trated. Twenty cents a copy. 

free sample. 

$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 
can supply 


DOGDOM Book Department 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 


Dry Fly Fishing Taught 


Accuracy and delicacy in fly cast- 
ing GUARANTEED. For terms apply 
to Mr. F. G. Shaw, The School for 
Salmon and Trout Fly Casting, 


PROSPECT PARK COURT 


147 Ocean Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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TOURING WITH 
RAYMOND SPEARS 


(Continued from page 688) 


timid and surprised. It darted across 
the road and flung itself in a jump 
from a culvert-bank approach, vanish- 
ing in a tangle of briers and vines be- 
side the road. This was a harmless 
snake, but around its type have grown 
up the stories of the blue racer that 
comes rolling down a hill, and at the 
proper speed, momentum and place, 
straightens out, with its arrow-head 
tail first, and poinards its victim 
through and through. Having seen the 
blue racer in flight, I could well be- 
lieve almost anything of its speed and 
the astonishing effect it has even on 
one in the driving seat of an automo- 
bile. 

Personally, having seen no rattle- 
snakes during thousands of miles of 
desert, western, mountain and southern 
state traveling, I am obliged to speak 
of them from hearsay. If one takes 
the ordinary precautions in making 
camp described elsewhere in this series, 
with snakes specifically in mind, among 
other things, they are relegated to the 
realms of bugaboo dangers. Yet if one 
is careless, and does camp near rocky 
heaps, in tangles of brush, at the ruins 
of old homesteads—especially any- 
where near an abandoned sod house— 
the prospects of meeting up with rattle- 
snakes is excellent if the questionable 
practices are long continued. This 
applies to southern and western states. 
In sparsely settled regions, snakes are 
a real peril. 

It should be noted, however, that in 
the great western farm and homestead 
districts the natives and residents feel 
themselves bound to kill every rattle- 
snake they see. This feeling has re- 
sulted in the extermination of these 
snakes in large areas. The reptiles in 
the Bad Lands, in the brush-grown 
washes, coulees, aroyos and in shelter 
of heaps of broken stone, near food, as 
prairie-bird nests, and gophers, prairie 
dogs and other small life, are often 
numerous and ugly. They wander off 
across the levels of prairie, amid the 
sage and curly grass. In some locali- 
ties it is always sensible to look under 
the bed before getting up, and one 


naturally hangs his boots on the top ' 


frame or drops his shoes on the car 
seat, rather than on the ground, lest 
when he shakes them out in the morn- 
ing he find a snake in them—not nec- 
essarily a poisonous snake. At that, 
when putting on a shoe or boot, one 
couldn’t be sure, on feeling some for- 
eign, squirming thing in his shoe or 
boot, whether it was a rattler, a grass 
snake, a toad or what. 

Snakes are found in all automobile 
touring country. There is a stretch of 


several miles in the Mohawk Valley, 
in New York, where rattlesnakes are 
found. Also, in the Catskills, and in 
Pennsylvania, and through all the 
southern states, and all the western 
states, at least in places. 

The sensible thing is to camp in open 
spaces, and to eat lunch where there 
is no snake cover. I should much like 
to see rattlesnakes, but I do not go 
looking for them, prowling around 
where they are apt to be found. I 
recommend this to all tourists, even as 
regards regions where snakes are al- 
ways harmless. 

The question of Gila Monsters, scor- 
pions and centipedes is important. 
They are found in the southwest, and 
there are times when the only live thing 
in sight on a desert is one lizardlike 
thing darting across the cream-colored 
alkali ahead of the car, with tiny puffs 
of dust where the strange claws gain 
purchase for another enormous leap— 
five yards even. They say that the 
scorpion curls its tail up over its back, 
and that with this tail it stings its vic- 
tim. The poison is exceedingly pain- 
ful. The wounded place swells up, a 
limb expands to twice its natural size. 
Many days may elaspse before one re- 
covers from the physical and mental 
agony, though the number of deaths 
from scorpion bites is few. Most of 
the creatures in the desert are harm- 
less lizards, which look like scorpions, 
except that they drag the tail. 

Gila Monsters are said to have poison 
bites. In the claws of the hundred- 
legged worm, centipede, is poison that 
surely is disquieting and painful. They 
dweil in the southwest. People of a 
region do not much concern themselves 
with these various poison creatures. 
They practically ignore them, since 
they don’t go around their home places. 
Houses are built on blocks, and wide 
spaces are cleared around them, to do 
away with hiding places for reptiles 
and vermin things. All the field work- 
ers and wilderness wanderers of the 
open spaces accept snakes, insects and 
reptile creatures as part of the possi- 
bilities—but they will go into an old 
cabin, drive out the snakes, scorpions 
and what not and take possession. 

Along streams, where one fishes for 
a mess of bass or catfish or redfish, the 
moccasions are a deadly and treacher- 
ous lurker. They strike without warn- 
ing. To illustrate the danger of these 
cottonmouth snakes, the story is told 
of a negro who was poisoned by a 
snake bite. Another negro inherited 
his boots, and in due course he died of 
a big leg swelling. A third negro then 
took the boots, which were nice and 
new. He, too, died. By that time 
there was a suspicion that amounted at 
least to a superstition. A close exami- 
nation was then made, and the poison 
fangs of a cottonmouth where found 
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imbedded in the leather where they 
scratched the toe of the ones who wore 
the boots. The story is probably as 
unreliable as most of the stories and 
beliefs regarding negroes, but it does 
emphasize the tourist’s need of being 
watchful as regards streamside reptiles 
where there are water or calico moc- 
casins. 

Too much emphasis is laid on such 
perils as one may meet, even in a state- 
ment as moderate as the one I am 
making now. In the category of an- 
noyances there are mosquitoes, galli- 
nippers, hornets, ants, flies and bees. 
Many a tourist party has had its plea- 
sures greatly diminished by the insects 
which are more or less difficult to avoid. 

Mosquitoes are found in marshes, in 
woods, in places sheltered from the 
winds, in areas of sloughs and in the 
neighborhood of water. They are car- 
riers of malaria germs, and precau- 
tions should be taken to keep away 
from them. This isn’t easy to do, if 
one is taking advantage of fishing op- 
portunities, or lake and streamside 
camp grounds. 

Mosquito dope is often more impor- 
tant than anything else, in the medici- 
nal line. Oil of citronella pennyroyal, 
or oil of tar, are among the standard 
mosquito repellants. Mixed either in 
tallow, or ic some animal oil or grease, 
rubbing on the mixture, will keep the 
insects away at night. Their buzzing, 
however, is exceedingly annoying to 
tired nerves. Mosquito bar, so-called 
cheese-cloth or bobbinette, will serve 
to make a tent inside the shelter-tent 
and keep the intruders at a distance. 

Flies are an astonishment to many 
tourists. They are a terrific annoyance 
to cattle, hog and other grazing or 
raising country. Driving along, one 
notices nothing to arouse suspicion, 
and pulling out beside the road in the 
shade of some lone tree, lunch is 
brought out for eating. In five minutes 
everything is swarming with flies, and 
there comes up the wind a veritable 
line of these insects, visible for long 
distances. 

After such experiences one learns to 
seek a windy hilltop, an eating place 
with a lee of barren sand and alkali, 
or at least a vast expanse of country 
without cattle, horses, sheep or hogs. 
Of course, in some countries there are 
no hills and no vacant spaces. It often 
pays to build a good smudge fire up 
wind from the car and the luncheon 
table. This spreads smoke which is 
somewhat annoying to humans, but it 
generally is completely efficacious in 
driving away or keeping at a distance 
the much more annoying and sometimes 
deadly dangerous flies. 

In season, winged ants are difficult 
to evade. The silken handkerchiefs 
worn around the necks of cowboys 
speak for the ants’ ability to annoy 





biscuit for every size and breed. 


Write for sample and send 
2c stamp for new catalog. 


NEWARK : 3 




















by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Dept. 6 








x ut) 


Box K, Berry, Ky. 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
and Opossum Hounds, 
Hounds, 
dale Terriers. 
ten cents. 


Shipped for trial. 
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The Pocket Dog Biscuit 


A wholesome and healthful “Meat Fibrine” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEW JERSEY 





Free Dog Book 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Bound Brook, New Jerse 


fe When Santa ae ser 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Coon 
Varmint and Rabbit 
Bear and Lion Hounds, also Aire- 
Catalogue 








English Setters, Pointers 
Wire Haired E Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breedi 
FOR SAL 


Good dogs at stud 
GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 





















page book—how tokeep your 
on Tal tae to care for him 
when sick. Resuit < of 35 weer 

ence with every known dog ‘dicease, 
Mailed FREE. Write tod: ves 54012 
me wit CLAY GLOV VER, 
























GORDON SETTERS 


INGLEHURST KENNELS 
QUALITY PUPPIES FOR SALE 
AT STUD 
Imported Champion Inglehurst Joker. 
Imported Champion Inglehurst Gieb. 
Champion Inglehurst Dickerson. 


Mail address: C.T. Inglee, 155 Montague St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 






ee Heart” Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance.’”” You can 
pay more but you can’t get a better dog. 


BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 


New Brunswick, East Turnpike, N. J. 









WOODALL KENNELS 


Pointers and Setters 
WINCHESTER, ILL. 


Disposal sale. Offering stock of stud and shooting 
dogs, brood and shooting bitches, puppies and young 
stock. Unsurpassed quality and breeding. Every dog 
MUST be sold by January Ist. Send stamps for lists. 











DELCREO 
DOC REMEDIES 


Recommended by the leading 
breeders and fanciers. 
Free Kennel Manual 
How to care for your dog. 

Dept. E, The Delson Chemical Co, 

42 Penn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 



































A few drops of Dent's Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


It will identify you. 


























































FISHERMEN 


Autumn is here and vacations are practically over. 
Before putting away that rod until next spring, 
look it over and see if it is in need of repairs. Now 
is the time to have it attended to. Repairing neatly 
done. Estimates freely given. 


CHARLES J. MOHR 
9148 120th St, Richmond Hill, L. 1, N. Y. 


SHOOTING DOGS WANTED 


I have owned and developed the greatest Field Trial 
Dogs that this world has ever seen and I am satisfied to 
rest on my laurels and in the future devote my energies 
exclusively to training shooting dogs. My training preserves 
comprise 20,000 acres with abundance of game. Kennels 
built after a lifetime experience. My assistants, the best 
men I could find in Scotland, and the dogs I break remain 
broken. I have more unbroken records than any trainer 
living or any trainer who ever did live. If you want your 
shooting dogs properly developed, send them to me. 


R. K. (BOB) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Alabama. 


If you are interested in Woods Cabins 
and have missed “My Struggle for Com- 
pactness,” turn back to page 682 and 


read it. You'll find it helpful as well as 


interesting. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


of Forest and Stream, published monthly at New 
“York, N. Y., for October 1st, 1923. 


State of New York i 
County of New York f 5% 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
T. H. Mearns, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of the FOREST AND 
STREAM and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 


_1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 


Publisher, Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
221 W. Sith St., N. Y. City. 

Editor, William A. Bruette, 221 W. 57th St., 
N. Y. City. 

Managing Editor, William A. Bruette, 221 W. 
5ith St., N. Y. City. 


Business Manager, T. H. Mearns, 221 W. 57th 
mt, I... Coty. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock.) Forest and Stream 
Publishing Co., 221 W. 57th St., New York, 
N. Y.; William A. Bruette, 221 W. 57th St., New 
York, N. Y.; George Bird Grinneli, 238 E. 15th 
St., New York, N. Y.; E. L. Parker, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


T. H. MEARNS, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th 
day of September, 1923. 


[Seal] WALTER L. BISHOP. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1925.) 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 


and exasperate. Insect repellants serve 
against them. Ant hills are always 
to be avoided. During a night the car- 
riers from such a hill may perform 
such a feat of conveyance from one’s 
stores and food supplies as to amaze 
humans not otherwise harmed. But 
some ants are savage, meat-hungry 
and dangerous. The tales of horror 
about men tied on ant hills in Indian 
days have minor echoes in the experi- 
ences of parties of tourists who care- 
lessly fell among these remorseless and 
hungry assailants. 

Fleas, and even less mentionable in- 
sects, are to be avoided by keeping away 
from some kinds of abandoned build- 
ings and enclosures. The tourist who 
avoids the questionable places, and 
that means such localities as women 
generally rebel against, is not apt to 
have trouble with “wild animals,” in 
the broadest sense of the term. Com- 
mon sense dictates the exercise of con- 
stant thoughtfulness and watchfulness, 
as regards camping and eating places. 
Those who are at all familiar with 
camping in one region have something 
to learn in other regions, but discussion 
of the places in view will generally 
disclose to all what.is present. Some 
camp grounds are in such poor condi- 
tion that it is better to take a chance 
at the roadside somewhere beyond than 
amid the refuse of the unclean who 
have gone before. 

Sickness is more to be feared than 
anything else. Colds are the common- 
est menace. Dust, “bad air” and chills 
from winds are the commonest of nos- 
tril, throat and lung troubles on the 
road. Letting a cold in the head go 
may serve, if one is heading for high 
altitudes or deserts, but coming down 
into low and wet country, it may lead 
to disaster. There are a number of 
simple remedies worth having, as men- 
tholated vaseline, formamints, cathar- 
tics, digestive aids, rhinitis and sundry 
home remedies of fame due to effective- 
ness. But in case of fever and head- 
ache, one may well head for a good 
drugstore in the first large city; and 
learning the name of the best doctor 
in town, go to him. 

We spent a week in Omaha with a 
boy whose throat had somehow become 
affected. We drove eighty miles to get 
him there, over a muddy Iowa high- 
way and in ‘recurring showers of rain. 
Many a tourist hates to acknowledge 
the advisibility of making a stop be- 
cause somebody is “a little sick,” but 
the problem may be serious. A phy- 
sician can generally tell in a day or 
two about this. If it isn’t serious, well 
and good; if it is, then the sooner all 
know the better off every one is, in- 
cluding the patient. 

Thai is to say, the “wild-beast” dan- 
ger is practically wholly that of insect 
attacks and of disease. And neither of 


these jeopardies is worth worrying 
about, except to the extent of not being 
reckless and not neglecting ordinary 
precautions. 

A first-aid kit, a few simple reme- 
dies, and the moment there is justifica- 
tion for suspicion of sickness, consulta- 
tion with a doctor—with these things 
in mind, tourists can look ahead to 
going anywhere on automobile high- 
ways without being afraid. 

As to protection from bandits, hold- 
ups and. such, I might remark that so 
many tourist parties have so little 
worth taking that they are about the 
poorest prospects for thieves there are. 
Still, a car might well be watched al- 
ways, and the load guarded against 
sneak thieves and the casual depreda- 
tions of children. 


FOREST AND STREAM 
LETTERS 


(Continued from page 715) 


cigar no other gun in that party would 
have stopped that fox as did mine. 
Maybe I’m a little chesty about this 
old gun I have’ shot for eighteen years, 
but old man Sturgis said: “If Gus can’t 
get ’em with that old Ithaca there is 
no use of our trying.” 

Now, wasn’t that a real fox hunt? 
Three foxes in one day! 

AUGUSTUS WILLIAMSON, 
Altamont, New York. 


LIKES LETTERS 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HAVE been a constant reader of 

your valuable paper for many years. 
I like your policy of running articles 
containing useful information, written 
in an entertaining manner. We learn 
through the experiences of others, and 
no sportsman is so seasoned that he 
knows all he needs to. 

I look forward eagerly to reading the 
FOREST AND STREAM letters section each 
month. It contains real stuff, and the 
advice given by many old-timers is of 
incalculable value. Many of these men 
are glad to write in a friendly letter 
what they could not put into a regular 
article because they lack “style and 
finish.” 

In the October number I found an 
article, entitled “The Art of Wing 
Shooting,” to be one of the most help- 
ful things I have ever read. By ap- 
plying one of the principles brought 
out in regard to undershooting, I have 
been able to correct a fault of ten 
years’ standing. 

Keep up the good work and let’s have 
plenty of letters. 

JAMES SANDS. 
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Thousands of Sportsmen 
NowEndorse This Better Wad 


ITH the development of Cork-Tex wads, thou- 

sands of sportsmen have now found that even 

the most modern shot shell can be definitely im- 
proved. This has been proven by the great quantity of 
Cork-Tex wadded shells sold for every kind of use. 


Cork, the basic material of Cork-Tex wads, is a natural 
sealing medium. Like in all natural products, a varia- 
tion is found in the cork wood itself, so the use of cork 
wood alone for wadding could only be accompanied with 
varying ballistic results. 


However, Cork-Tex wads, being a manufactured product 
of cork wood combined with a strong, scientific binding 
material containing an effective lubricant, embody all the 
advantages derived from the natural resiliency of cork 
wood. Further, they are made still more effective by 
our processing—and are absolutely uniform. 


More and more, shell manufacturers as well as the 
sportsmen of the country, realize that efficient wadding 
is a very important factor in shell performance. 


Cork-Tex wads, by their resiliency, provide an ability 
to expand, thus giving great sealing efficiency; and by 
their solidity and uniformity make this expansion con- 
stant and equal at the critical points. 


Because of the uniformity of performance thus se- 
cured, all sportsmen who have tried Cork-Tex wadded 
shells agree that they are the shells of the future. 


Bond Manufacturing Corporation 
513 MONROE STREET WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


NOTE: We. do not make shells, but make Cork-Tex wads for shell 


manufacturers. 


TRADE MARK REG. 
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The deadliest little 
cartridge in the world 


HE next time you go out for small game or vermin, 

try the US N.R. A. Long Rifle Hollow- Point Car- 
tridge. It is only a little fellow, but mighty powerful 
— the deadliest .22 in the world. 


Driven at a velocity of 1050 feet per second, the 
hollow-point bullet of this US .22 N. R. A. expands 


on impact, producing a shocking force entirely out 


of proportion to its diminutive size. When it hits, it 
kills. 


The .22 N.R. A. Hollow-Point is effective for all 
game or vermin up to and including woodchucks. It 


is as accurate in the field as its twin brother, the 
world-famous .22 N. R. A. with solid bullet, is on 


the range. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 111 Broadway, New York 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. 

Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco; United Lead Company, New York, Philadelphia; National 

Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh; James Robertson Lead Works, Baltimore; Merchants’ 

Hardware Specialties, Limited, Calgary, Alberta; Hingston- Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg; 
‘Jo hn Haliam, Ltd., Toronto 


22 NRA. 
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